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ABSTRACT 

This report, the first of two volumes, identifies 
effective practices used in 16 successful migrant education programs. 
Or the basis of student outcome data, the projects were selected from 
153 programs nominated by state directors of migrant education. 
Observation of project services; review of project records; and 
interviews with project staff, students, and parents revealed a core 
set of practices for improving migrant students* academic 
£cnievement, attendance, and educational and career aspirations. 
Successful migrant education projects were developed ^nrough 
practices such as the following: (l) canvass and network extensively 
to identify students in need; (2) ensure that students* instructional 
needs are met; (3) provide extra academic learning time; (4) provide 
proactive support services; (5) increase parent involvement; (6) 
decrease dropout rates; (7) use evaluation methods to monitor and 
increase program effectiveness; and (8) implement efficient program 
management strategies. This report describes specific practices in 
each of these areas, discusses factors to consider in attempting to 
replicate the practices in other migrant education projects, and 
presents illustrative vignettes. Appendices outline components of 
this study's conceptual model and also index the case studies found 
m volume II. (SV) 
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Summary of Effective Migrant Education Practices 



Identification 

and 
Recruitment 



Effective projects actively seek out migrant students by: 

• Intensive canvassing of the community; 

• Networking with emplojjers, social service providers and 
families of already recruited migrant students; and 

• Word-of-mouth advertising. 



Student 
Assessment 

and 
Placement 



Effective projects carefully place their students and 
monitor their progress by such practices as: 

• Monitoring of disoict testing for fair application to migrant 
students, including placement and diagnostic tests; and 

• Use of supplementary information (e.g., records from the 
Migrant Student Records Transfei System-MSRTS) for needs 
assessment and placement 



Curriculum 

and 
Instruction 



Effective projects help their students achieve academical- 
ly through: 

• Extra instructional time for students and maximum use of 
academic learning time; 

• A positive climate for learning; and 

• Coordinadon of instructional services within school and 
across sending and receiving schools. 



Parent 
bivolvement 



Effective projects encourage parent participation and help 
parents to support their children in school through: 

• An active migrant education parent advisory committee 
(PAC); 

• Activities and events such as student award ceremonies, open 
houses, and dinners that bring parents into the schools; and 

• Training programs, workshops, and conferences for parents. 
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Support 
Services 



Administrative 
Management 
and 
Resources 



Dropout 
Pi^evention 



Based on the assessment of each child's needs, effec- 
tive projects assemble an appropriate mix of ser- 
vices. Services may include some combination of 
the following: 

• Advocacy, general assistance, and referral for migrant 
families ana students to community services; 

• Personal and career counseling for students; 

• Supplemental health care and nutrition services for stu- 
dents; 

• Transportation services for students; and 

• Coordination with other community orgpjiizations. 

Effective projects are v^ell managed and make use of 
local support. Then- attributes include: 

Program leadership, whereby directors communicate 
project coals and objectives and provide staff with 
leeway for innovation; 

Organizational support, including access to the highest 
levels of district aoministration and (Ustrict-school co- 
management of project services; 

Staff who are dedicated to the children and who have 
extensive technical knowledge; 

Effective use of fiscal and in-kind resouxces from a 
variety of sources, including charitable funds and con- 
tributions; 

Maximal use of special program partnerships with com- 
munity organizations and other special instructional 
programs; 

In-service training to maintain and ungrade staff skills; 
and 

Adeauate facilities, including access to an MSRTS ter- 
minal. 

Effective projects work at keeping students in 
school, beginning at the elementary or middle 
school grades. For example, there are: 

• Extended day programs combining extra academic as- 
sistance (e.g., tutoring) with recreational activities; and 

• Part-day, evening, and \veekend academic counseling 
and career guidance pro^: rams combined wif art-time 
work opportunities. 



Evaluation 



Effective projects monitor ar d assess their own efforts. 
They provide for: 

• Process evaluation to examine and improve program opera- 
tions ; and 

• Outcome evaluation to examine the effectiveness of the 
project on the students. 
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This document is Volume I of the final report of a study that was conducted by 
Development Associates, Inc., between 1987 and 1989 for the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation* This volume presents the 
general findings from an analysis of efforts to improve the performance of migrant 
students in elementary and secondary public schools* Volume II contains 16 case 
studies of effective programs for serving currenti^.y and formerly migrant students 
during the regular school year and summer term (Rudes, Willette, and Shapiro, 1989). 

The study is a result of the U.S. Department of Education's interest in 
identifying effective practices for educating migrant students. The department was 
particularly eager to identify practices that could be successfully replicated in 
other programs serving migrant students. 

During the course of this study, data were collected from 148 migrant education 
programs which offered a range of instructional services for migrant students and 
which were geographically dispersed throughout the country. First, telephone 
interviews were conducted with representatives from each of these sites; then, case 
studies were conducted at 16 sites. As a result, this report is based on a wealth 
of information about diverse efforts being undertaken to improve the educational 
opportunities for migrant students. 

Significant guidance was provided throughout the study by James English, the 
project monitor for the study in the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. We gratefully acknowledge his support. The 
study also benefited from the thoughtful suggestions on substantive and technical 
issues from Dustin Wilson, William Stormer, and Doris Shakin of the staff of the 
U.S. Department of Education's Office of Migrant Education. 

We would like to acknowledge the support of the study's six technical advisers 
who supplied constructive guidance at key stages during the study: John R. Shaffer, 
manager. Office of Migrant Education, California State Department of Education; 
Joseph E. Dunn, consultant. Migrant Student Record Transfer System; Brenda Pessin, 
coordinator, Illinois Migrant Education Resource Project; Stewart C. Purkey, 
assistant professor, Lawrence University; Beverly Pringle, Education Intervention 
Associates; and Graham J. Burkheimer, Research Triangle Institute. Their 
assistance in identifying effective programs and reviewing study questionnaires and 
reports is very much appreciated. 
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special thanks are extended to the state directors of migrant education, the 
local school district administrators, migrant education project staff members, 
school principals, teachers, aides, migrant students, and migrant parents who 
completed queationnaires, permitted interviews, permitted access to records, and in 
general supplied firsthand information on migrant education project services and 
operations. The quality of any study ultimately rests on its data, and local 
school personnel were uniformly willing to help the study achieve its goal. 

The members of the Development Associates team who carried out ^.s project are 
Blair A* Rudes, project director; Lila Shapiro, migrant education program 
specialist; and D. Scott Bell, Rene Cardenas, JoAnne L. Willette, and Annette 
Zehler, design and analysis specialists. Site visits for data collection were 
conducted by Blair A* Rudes, Lila Shapiro, L. Scott Bell, and JoAnne L. Willette. 

Finally, although we are thankful for the assistance provided by others, the 
authors alone are responsible for the contents of this final report. 

Blair A. Rudes 
JoAnne L. Willette 

Development Associates, Inc. 
December, 1989 
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EXBt JTIVE SDMKAST 
IMCLUDIHG FINDIHeS AHD SSCOnHKllDATIOllS 



Background 

The migrant student population as a whole shares nearly all the characteristics 
of other disadvantaged student populationr, including low socioeconomic status 9 
limited English proficiency, poor health, low parental aspirations for their 
children's education, and high dropout rates. But for migrant students, the 
deleterious effects of these factors are compounded by the students* mobility and 
the resulting interruptions in their schooling. An additional factor is that 
migrant students receive their education primarily in rural schools, which are 
generally less equipped than urban schools to provide the special services needed 
to assist such disadvantaged students. 

Purpose o " this Stud y 

The current study was designed to accomplish three major objectives: (1) to 
identify effective migrant education projects, as reflected in significant student 
gains in academic achievement or other student outcomes (e.g., decrease in 
dropouts, improvement in attendance); (2) to describe in individual case studies 
the major characteristics and services of these projects that contribute to the 
positive student outcomes; and (3) to isolate effective practices that might be 
replicated in other schools and school districts serving migrant students. 

Overview of the Study Design 

During the spring of 1988, the study staff requested nominations of effective 
migrant education projects from state directors of migrant education and also 
reviewed projects that had been recommended for compensatory education recognition 
programs. As a result, 153 candidate projects were identified. Seventeen projects 
were selected for data collection and reporting in this study, partly on the basis 
of a review of student outcome data submitted by the projects. The types of 
'^utcome data received from the projects varied, but generally indicated 
improvements in such things as scores on standardized achievement tests, state 
competency tests, criterion-referenced tests, and English proficiency tests, as 
veil as increases in attendance, grade promotion, and graduation rates. After the 
sites had been selected, one site informed study staff that it would not be 

( - ix - 
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operational dvring the summer of 1989 and thus could not be included in the study. 
As a result, 16 projects were visited. 

Study staff visited each project for at least one week, during which time thev 
conducted interviews with district, school, and program staff persons, including 
migrant education and regular dassrooa teachers, and vith students, parents, and 
community members. In addition, they observed a range of project services and 
reviewed district and project records. 

Findings and Recommend^i^l^np 

The migrant education projects examined in this study included all-year, 
a-egular-school-year, and sunmer-term projects as well as projects serving 
preschool, elementary, middle, and secondary school students. Analyses of the data 
from these projects revealed a core set of practices for improving rnigrant 
students' academic achievement, attendance, and educational and career aspirations. 

The practices employed at the 16 visited projects to address the specific needs 
of migrant students are summarized in the paragraphs that follow. These practices 
can gui^^.e other schools and districts in developing services to serve migrant 
students, and can be used to increase the effectiveness of projects already in 
p\ace. The practices are followed by recommendations for steps to improve project 
administration and management, ?nd thus to improve the educational opportunities 
Tor migrant students. 

1. Canvagg and ge^^Jork Intea^tvelv to Identify and Serve All Students in Wppc! 

To be successful, projects must reach all the students who need their 
services. Accomplishing this goal requires that a project staff: 

• "fiC4S_thg_hS!al\ea," that is, actively diligently, and continously seek out 
migrant students. This task includes intensive canvassing of the migrant 
community door-to-door; networking with employers, health care providers, 
and other social service agencies in the community that serve migrants, as 
well as with the families of already recruited migrant students; 
establishing a presence in the local migrant community to foster 
V9rt"9f-B9tith advertising of the program's availability; and, maintaining 
close contact with scl ')ol officials responsible for student enrollment in 
order to be informed of new enrollce^ who might be migrant students. 
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2. Ensure That the Instnictional Heeds of the Migrant Students Are Being Met 
Once the migrant students have been recruited into the program, every effort 

should he made to assess their needs fairly and accurately and to ^lace them at the 
appropriate Instructional levels. Project staff should: 

• Make sure that the existing district procedures are applied fairly to 

migrant students including assisting students in obtaining diagnostic tests 
(hearing, speech, language ability, etc.) or administering the tests to the 
students when they arrive out of sequeace with the district *s normal testing 
schedule; and 

a Provide supplementary information in the needs assessment and placement 
process, particularly for currently migrant students. Additional 
information may include MSRTS data, information from parent interviews, and 
information obtained by contacting the child's previous school. 

3. Provide Extra Academic Learning Time 

Beyond ensuring that the content of supplementary instruction and the materials 
used are appropriate to the needs of the students and that the staff members are 
qualified, programs must select the appropriate approaches for delivering 
instructional services to students. Several approaches are being used successfully 
during the regular school year to provide extra academic learning time and tutorial 
ser/ices for migrant students, including the in-class model, the replacement model, 
the pull-out model, and the extended-day/after-school model. A number of school 
districts also have summer migrant education programs. In providing instructional 
services, the project staff should: 



a Match the a pproach used for the delivery of instructional services to local 
needs . The appropriateness of each of the models mentioned above depends, 
among other things, on the ratio of migrant students to nonmigrant students 
in the class, the transience of the migrant students during the school term^ 
and the type of curriculum. 

% Provide a positive climate for learning by selecting an instructional model 
that is least xlkely to stigmatize the migrant student, by having some staff 
with the same linguistic and cultural backgroxmd, by instilling the love of 
learning in the student, and by building the student's self-esteem in the 
academic environment. 

a Coordinate instructional services for migrant students within the school and 
with the sending and receiving schools. Coordination of instructional 
services within schc^ls is usually done through the transmission of test 
results, grades^ and other reports from teacher to teacher and through 
informal teacher conferences for each migrant student. The dominant mode for 
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cooidination between school districts is the Migrant Student Records 
Transfer System (MSRTS). However, some schools coordinate directly with the 
home-base school or receiving school, and some use common instructional 
materials such as the Portable Assisted Study Sequence (PASS). 

Provide S upport Services as WgPdPd 

All the visited projects took a holistic approach to serving the academic needs 
of the migrant students. Many of the migrant students and their families have 
multiple needs that, if not addressed, could interfere with the children's 
education. Therefore, the migrant education program provides for supplementary 
support services in areas such as counseling, nutrition education, health care 
services, and transportation. Families may also need referral assistance for 
housing, employment, and other types of services. Strategies for the provision of 
support services require that project staff: 

• ft proactive, rather than r eactive «nDrn*ch , that is, provide advocacy, 
general assistance, and y^f^xr^l to all types of educational, health, and 
social services; provide not only academic counseling but career counseling 
with the goal of raising the students' and their families' educational 
aspirations; assist with supplementary health care ^ particularly in areas 
such as dental care, which are not ordinarily covered by other health 
services; arrange for nutrition aervirea, especially for summer programs, 
through means such as U.S. Department of Agriculture subsidies; make extra 
learning time and support services accessible by providing transportation 
when it is needed; and coordinate with community agencies to maximize the 
accessibility to services for migrant students and their families. 

5» Increase Parent Inv olvement in Their rhildren's Education 

Migrant parents can be a positive influence on their children's education. 
Therefore, every effort should be made to help the parents understand the 
significance a good education has for their children's future. Project staff can 
help parents develop a positive attitude and supportive behavior toward their 
children's education through: 

• Getting the parents involved by developing an active migrant education 
parent advisory committee (PAC); inviting the parents to ac Mvities and 
gvfflt?g ft^ gcl^ool that involve their children; and offering t alnlng 
programs, workshops, and c onferences on topics such as parenus-as-teachers 
and parent assertiveness. 
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6. Incrcasg Re tention of Migrant S tudents and Decrease the School DroDout Rate 

Migrant students drop out of school at an exceptionally high rate. A number of 
the visited projects have implemented services that have shown success in dealing 
with this problem* Some effective practices are: 

• In the elementary grades, provide supplementary services to help at-risk 
students achieve success in school , develop good study habits, and above 
all, develop an interest in attending school . A model that has shown 
vi^uccess in some projects is to provide an extended-day, homework center 
combined with recreational acV.ivities. 

• At the secondary level, provide ft-risk students with personal and 
career/vocational counaelt?)g and with extra tutorial and homework 
assistance ; find and attract back to school students who have dropped out by 
providing flexible course offerings or Part-time study combined with work 

?• Ose Evaluation to Improve Project Effectiveness 

A good evaluation can be used to monitor the project's progress toward achieving 
its stated goals and to assess the project's overall effectiveness. Staff should: 



• Use process evaluation to assess project procedures and outcome evaluation 
to assess overall effectiveness. Process evaluation was often accomplished 
by the visited projects through such informal mechanisms as observations and 
conversations with staff ai>d students. Outcome evaluation nearly always 
involved formal means, such as student testing and teacher surveys. 

8. De velop and Implement Efficie.it And Effect ive Program Management Strategies 

The practices Just described can be adopted by migrant education projects 
across the nation to improve educational opportunities for migrant students. 
School districts can take a number of administrative and management steps to 
promote the overall success of these projects. These are: 

• Assign a project director who is a strong leader , that is, one who clearly 
and authoritatively coaamunicates project goals and objectives and provides 
staff with leeway for innovation; in addition, provide the director with 
direct and immediate access to the highest levels of district administration 
to ensure that the program can obtain the necessary resources and has input 
into district policy. 

• Maximize resources by actively soliciting in-kind, charitable, and other 
funds and contributions from other agencies and businesses in the community, 
and by entering into partnerships with other instructional programs in the 
district and with local agencies for the provision of services to migrant 
students. 
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t Provide facilities ^ including offices and classrooms, that are large enough 
for the purpose* 

• Establish direct ac cess to the Migrant Student Records Transfer System 
(MSRTS) 80 that turnaround time for records is minimized. Information on 
student needs must be in the hands of those responsible for needs assessmenl 
and service selection as quickly as possible once a student is recruited and 
enrolled. Ideally, a project should have its own MSRTS terminal* However, 
through use of facsimile machines and other forms of communications 
technology, satisfactory turnaround times for records can be obtained even 
without a terminal. 

• Expend the time and resources needed to attract and recruit qualified ^ 
dedicated staff who are tru?y interested in advancing the educational 
opportunities of migrant students, and give staff members the in-service 
training required to maintain and improve their skills. 

The findings show that the success of migrant education projects depends in 
large part on the quality and enthusiasm of project staff and the establishment of 
solid, cooperative working relationships among project staff, school and district 
staff, and the migrant and nonmigrant communities. The combined, coordinated 
investment of effort by all these groups is essential to the improvement of migrant 
students* educational and social opportunities. 
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I. IHTRODUCTIOH 



Background 

In the authorization of the Migrant Education Program (MEP) as part of Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, amended by Chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (P.L. 97-35), Congress recognized that 
special factors interfere with migrant students' ability to obtain an equitable 
education. Migrant students face some problems— particularly, discontinuity in 
instruction because of great mobility—that may not be shared by other 
disadvantaged children. Any definition or application of effective practices for 
migrant students must take such differences into account. 

A Profile of Migrant Students 

Approximately 350,000 students are served by the Chapter 1— Migrant Education 
Program; of these 75 percent are Hispanic, 12 percent are white (non-Hispanic) 4 
percent are black (non-Hispanic), 3 percent are Asian or Pacific Islanders, 2 
percent are American Indians/Alaska natives, and 4 percent are of other or 
unspecified race (Henderson, Daft, and Gutmann, 1989). Of the students served by 
the program, 47 percent are currently migrant, meaning that they have moved across 
school district lines at least once during the past 12 months; the other 53 percent 
are formerly migrant, meaning tLat they have moved across school district lines at 
least once in the past 5 years b' not within the past 12 months. 

The migrant student population as a whole shares nearly all the characteristics 
of other disadvantaged student populations, including low socioeconomic status, 
limited English proficiency, poor health, low parental aspirations for their 
children's education, and Mgh dropout rates. But for migrant students, the 
deleterious effects of these factors are compounded by the students' mobility and 
the resulting interruptions in their schooling (Interstate Migrant Education 
Cotmcil, 1987; Johnson et al., 1985). Furthermore, migrant students receive their 
education primarily in rural schools, which are generally less equipped than urban 
schools to provide the special services needed to assist such disadvantaged 
students . 
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Purpose of this Study 

The current study was designed to accomplish three main objectives: 

1. To identify effective migrant education projects, as reflected in significant 
gains in academic achievement or other student outcomes (e.g., decrease in 
dropouts, improvement in attendance); 

2. To describe in individual case studies the major characteristics and services 
of these projects which contribute to the positive student outcomes; and 

3. To isolate the practices that might be replicated in other schools and school 
districts serving migrant students. 

An "effective" migrant education practice is not necessarily an "innovative" or 
"unusual" practice. Even though the migrant student population has some unique 
characteristics, the practices that contribute to migrant student success are often 
those that are effective for students in general (e.g., the teacher's use of 
praise, good classroom management practices). Furthermore, the migrant education 
program as a compensatory education program shares many characteristics with other 
compensatory education. programs, including those used by thv- Chapter 1— Effective 
Compensatory Education Project Recognition Program (Griswold, Cotton, and Hansen, 
1986): 

• Clear project goals and objectives; 

• Coordination with the regular school program and other special programs; 

• Parent and community involvement; 

• Professional development and training; 

• Strong leadership; 

• Appropriate instructional materials, methods, and approaches; 

• High expectations for student learning and behavior; 

• Positive school and classroom climate; 

• Maximum use of academic learning time; 

• Closely monitored student progress; 

• Regular feedback and reinforcement; 

• Excellence recognized and rewarded; and 

• Evaluation results used for project improvement. 

At the same time, the migrant education program serves a particular population, 
migrant students, with special characteristics and needs. Thus, certain of the 
practices found in effective migrant education projects could be expected to be 
specific to migrant education. Through a review of the literature on migrant 
education and rural schools and discussions with the study's technical advisers, 
the following attributes were identified as potentially characteristic of effective 
migrant education projects: 
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• Community support for the program; 

• Coordination between regular and summer programs; 

• Coordination between sending and receiving schools; 

• Coordination between migrant program and other agencies serving migrants; 

• Thorough outreach efforts; 

• Thorough recruitment efforts; 

• Support services geared to promoting students* learning potential (e.g., 
medical 9 dental); 

• Support services that encourage and maintain students' interest in attending 
school (e.g. 9 cultural activities, extracurricular activities); 

• Understanding of migrant life-style by staff; 

• Involvement of the parents in their children's education; 

• Coordination of instruction with other teachers and programs. 

A major purpose of the data collection and analysis for this study was the 
verification that these attributes given above were present at effective migrant 
education project sites. In addition, study staff made every effort to determine 
whether there were any other features of effective migrant education projects that 
contributed to their success. 

The Conceptual Model 

To guide the design of the site selection criteria and the data collection 
instruments for the case studies, the study staff designed a conceptual model that 
takes into account research findings from the school effectiveness literature, the 
literature on rural education, and the literature on migrant students. In the 
development of this model, one focus was on identifying the extent to which the 
factors identified in research within urban schools also apply to migrant students 
and to what extent the school effectiveness findings must be modified in their 
application to migrant students* Therefore, it was important to use the school 
effectiveness findings but to modify, expand, and refine these findings in order to 
reflect those factors that are suggested by the research on rural education and on 
migrant students. 

Exhibit A.l in Appendix A presents the conceptual model that was used to guide 
the study design. The factors that are included within each of the model 
components are listed in Exhibit A. 2, Appendix A. The model includes six major 
components; administrative/organizational characteristics, student/parent 
background characteristics, support services, instructional service 
characteristics, student outcomes, and implementation characteristics 
(implementation processes and activities that can be relevant to any of the five 
preceding components of the model). 
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Sample Selection 

During the spring of 1988, study staff obtained nominations of effective 
migrant education projects from state directors of migrant education and a review 
of projects recommended for the Chapter l~Effective Compensatory Education Project 
Recognition Program, a review of presentations at migrant-stream conferences, uid a 
review of projects whose staff had been recognized by the MSRTS Master 
Teacher/Master Health Provider Recognition Program. As a result, 153 projects were 
nominated. 

The study staff conducted a telephone interview with lach project to obtain 
sampling information. Of the 153 projects, 148 responded to the telephone 
interview (5 candidate projects were no longer operational). The surveyed projects 
were also asked to submit aggregated student-level outcome data to document their 
projects' effectiveness. Despite repeated callbacks, both to the projects and, 
where appropriate, to state directors of migrant education, only 63 projects 
submitted outcome data. A total of 16 projects stated that no aggregated outcome 
data were available, while 69 projects that promised to send the data did not send 
it in time to be used in drawing the sample. 

The types of outcome data received from the projects varied, but most data 
indicated improvements in scores on standardized achievement, state competency, 
criterion-referenced, or English proficiency tests, as well as increases in 
attendance, grade promotion, and graduation rates. As an example, the Snyder, 
Oklahoma, migrant education project showed normal curve equivalent (NCE) gains for 
migrant students in reading, language arts, and math above the state and national 
averages. Another project, the Region XI AYUDE (Assisting Youth Undergoing Dropout 
Experiences) Project in Watsonville, California, showed an increase in migrant 
student graduation rates from 26.7 percent in 1982-86 to 31.7 percent in 1987-88. 

The study staff reviewed data obtained from the 63 projects according to the 
attributes of effective programs discussed earlier. By this process, 17 projects 
were selected for data collection and reporting in this study. The selected 
projects were in fifteen states, two in California and Idaho and one each in 
Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Hew Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, and Texas. Seven of the projects were in 
the Western migrant stream, five were in the Central migrant stream, and five were 
in the Eastern migrant stream. There were five regular-school-year projects, seven 
summer-term projects, and five year-roimd projects. 
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After 17 sites had been selected, the site in Georgia informed study staff that 
it would not be operational during the summer of 1989 and thus could not be 
included in the study* As a result, 16 projects were visited* The names and 
locations of the visited projects are provided in Exhibit 1. A sximmary of selected 
characteristics of these projects is provided in Exhibit 2« 

Each project was visited for approximately a week by one staff member .^^ 
During the site visit, the staff member conducted interviews with district, school, 
and program staff persons, including migrant education and regular classroom 
teachers, and with students, parents, and community members. In addition, the 
staff member observed a range of project services and reviewed district and project 
records* Case studies of each project, based on the on-site data collection, have 
been published in Volume II of this report. 

As noted earlier, one aim of the data collection was to confirm the presence of 
the attributes of effectiveness at the visited projects. Nearly all the projects 
exhibited all these attributes to some extent, but as Exhibit 3 shows, certain 
attributes stood out at each site. 

Organization of Volume I 

This report describes the study's findings regarding effective practices for 
serving currently and formerly migrant students in public elementary and secondary 
schools. The sections of the report that follow are: 

• Section II — approaches to identifying and recruiting migrant students; 

• Seccion III — strategies for assessing the needs of migrant students and 
determining the sets of services with which they are provided; 

• Section IV — effective methods for providing supplemental instruction to 
migrant students; 

• Section V — support services that promote migrant students ability to learn 
in school; 

• Section VI — approaches to increasing the involvement of parents of migrant 
students in their children's education and in the program and the school; 



^The one exception was the Region VIII Tulare-Kings Counties Migrant Education 
Program in Visalia, California, which, because of its unusually large size and 
diversity of services, was visited by one staff person for two weeks. 
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• Section VII~strategi js for dropout prevention and dropout intervention 
among migrant students; 

• Section VIII — strategies for evaluating migrant education projects; and, 

• Section IX — administrative and management resources used by school districts 
and others to support the operation of effective migrant programs. 

Each of sections II through IX begins with an overview of the study's 
findings. The overview is followed by a discussion of specific practices that 
appear to contribute to the effectiveness of the visited projects. The sections 
also contain vignettes to illustrate the findings. Section X provides a discussion 
of factors that should be taken into consideration in attempting to replicate any 
of the practices described herein in other migrant education projects. Two 
exhibits related to the conceptual model are presented in Appendix A, and an index 
to the Volume II case studies is given in Appendix B. 
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EXHIBIT 1. The 16 Visited Projects 



Slimmer Migrant Education Program 
Dysart Unified School District #89 
Route 1, Box 703 
Peoria, AZ 85345 
Tel. (602) 977-7281 

Region VIIJ Migrant Education Program 
Tulare-Kings Counties 
7000 Doe Avenue, Suite B 
Visalia, CA 93291 
Tel. (209) 651-3035 

Region XI Migrant Education Program 
Pajaro Valley Unified School District 
201 Brevington Avenue 
Watsonville, CA 95076 
Tel. (408) 728-6213 

Migrant Education Program 
Collier County Public Schools 
614 South 5th Street 
Immokalee, FL 33934 
Tel, (813) 657-253J 

Migrant Education Program 
Minidoka County School District #331 
Migrant Education Building 
213 South C Street 
Rupert, ID 83350 
Tel. (208) 436-4727 

Upper Valley Joint Migrant Education Program 
Fremont County School District #215 
Central Elementary School 
425 North 3rd West Street 
St. Anthony, ID 83445 
Tel. (208) 624-7438 

Princeville Chapter 1 Stmimer Migrant Education Program 
Princeville Grade School 
602 N. Town Avenue 
Princeville, IL 61559 
Tel. (309) 385-4994 

Summer Migrant Education Program 
Dodge City Unified School District 
lOCO Second Avenue, Box 460 
Dodge City, KS 67801 
Tel. (316) 225-4189 
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(Exhibit 1, continued) 



Dorchester Summer Migrant Education Program 
Board of Education 
P.O. Box 619 
Cambridge, MD 21613 
Tel. (301) 228-4747 

Ovatonna Summer Migrant School 
Ovatonna Independent School District #76 
515 West Bridge Street 
Ovatonna, HN 55060 
Tel. (507) 451-9513 

Hancock-Harrison Migrant Education Program 
246 Dolan Avenue 
Gulfport, MS 39501 
Tel. (601) 896-1211 

Glendive Summer Migrant Education Program 
Jefferson School 
P.O. Box 701 
Glendive, KT 59330 
Tel. (406) 365-4155 

Hatch Valley Summer Migrant Education Program 
Hatch Valley Municipal Schools 
P.O. Box 790 
Hatch, HM 87937 
Tel. (505) 267-9292 

Mid-Hudson Summer Migrant Education Program 
Mid-Hudson Migrant Education Center 
State University College at New Paltz 
P.O. Box 250 
New Paltz, NY 12561 
Tel. (914) 257-2185 

Snyder Migrant Education Program 
Snyder Public Schools 
P.O. Box 368 
Snyder, OK 73566 
Tel. (405) 569-2773 

Migrant Education Program 
McAllen Independent School District 
2000 North 23rd 
McAllen, TX 78501 
Tel. (512) 686-0515 
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EXHItIT 2. Ovtrvfew of the 16 Vftfted Case Study sftet 





Site 


Period of 
Opera t Ion 


Migrant 
Stream 


Type of 
Program 


Number ( 
siucienii 
Current 


>f Migrant 
( Served 
Former 


Grades 
Served 


I 

Effectiveness Data 


Oysart N.E.P* 
Peorfa^ Arizona 


Reaular tern 


Western 


9 1 np I V icnool 
district 


cou 




PK-12 


Standardized achievement gains 


Kegfon VIII N*E*P* 
Vfsslfs, Cal<fornfa 


All year 


Western 


Multiple school 
districts 


3,602 


7 fi18 


r K 1 C 


Standardized achievement gains 


i2egfon XI N*E.P* 
Uatsonvflle^ Calfforn!a 


All year 


Western 


Sinate srhnnl 

district 


4 494 




Dr. 19 


Graduation rates 


CoUfer County H.E.P. 
Iwaokalee^ Florida 


Regular term 


Eastern 


Single school 
district 


2,709 


1 ,440 




9iBnaaruizea acnievem^ni gams 


Nlnldoka County NoE*P* 
Kupertf Idaho 


Regular term 


Western 


Multiple school 
districts 


329 


141 


riv 1 c 


uanguvgv aiseismeni gams 
Standardized achievement gains 


Upper Valley Jt. H.E.P. 
St. Anthony 9 Idaho 


Regular term 


Western 


Multiple school 
districts 


163 


225 


K-12 


Language assessment gains 


Princeville Summer N.E.P* 
Prlnceville, Illinois 


Summer term 


Central 


Single school 
district 


71 


0 


PK-12 


Criterion score gains 

Wl ■Mud % ' wil • _ ««9 

Credit accruals 


/Dodge City Summer H*E.P* 
Dodge Clty« Kansas 


All year 


Central 


Single school 


16o 


225 


K-12 


Standardized achievement gains 


Dorchester County 
summer H.£*P. 
Cambridge, Maryland 


All year 


Eastern 


Single school 
district 


ITS 


139 


PK-9 


Criterion score gains 


Owatonna Summer M*E*P* 
Owatonna, Minnesota 


Summer term 


Central 


single school 
districts 


199 


22 


rK 1 C 


cui 1 accruBiV 




Hancock-Harrison 
Cooperative M*E*P* 


Regular term 


Eastern 


MultlblA school 
districts 




it AT 




sianaarai sea acnievement gsins 




Clendlve Summer H.E.P* 
Glendlve, Montana 


Summer term 


Western 


Single school 
HI St r { ct 


90 


0 


PK-12 


Criterion score gains 




Hatch Valley Summer 

M.E*P* 
Hatch, New Mexico 


Summer term 


Western 


Single school 


99 


51 


K-12 


Standard achievement gains 




Mid- Hudson Summer 

M.E*P* 
New Paltz, Mew York 


Summer term 


Eastern 


Multiple school 
districts 


199 


.66 


K-12 


Criterion scorm gains 
Standardized Arhl<^ jimnt OAfnn 
Language assessmet gains 




Snyder M.E.P. 

Snyder, Oklahoma 

O 


Regular term 


Central 


Single school 
district 


35 


35 


K-12 


Starniardlzed achievement gains 

27 1 


CO l/^len H.E.P. 
££s|^jien, Texao 


Regular term 


Central 


Single school 
district 


1,470 


1,140 


PK-12 


Criterion score gains ' 1 
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EXNItIT 3. Attributes of Effectiveness Exhibited by the Visited Projects 




Prince- Dodge Dor- Hatch Mid- 
Region Region Mini- Upper ville City Chester Owatonne Hancock- Glendive Valley Hudson 
Dysart VI 11 XI Collier doka Valley Summer Summer Summer Summer Harrison Summer Summer Summer Snyder NcAllen 
NEP NEP NEP NEP MEP NEP NEP NEP NEP NEP NEP NEP NEP NEP MEP NEP 


Clear project goals/ 
oblect) ves 




Coordination with the 
regular school program/ 
other sDecial prosrams 


• ••• • • 


Coordination between 
regula/ and summer 
Droflrams 


• • • • • • • 


Coordination betye^n 
sending and receiving 
schools 


• • • • # • 


Coordination between 
migrant program and 
other agencies 
serving miorants 


• ••• •••• 


Coordination of 
instruction with 
other teachers/with 
other Droararas 


• •••• • 


Community support for 
the Drooram 


• • • • • • 


Parent/community 
involvement 


• • • • • • • 


Parent involvement 
practices 
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EXHIBIT 3. Attributes of Effectiveness Exhibited by Visited Projects (continued) 




Prince- Dodge Dor- Hatch Hid- 
Region Region Mini- Upper ville City Chester Owalonna Hancock- Ulendive Valley Hudson 
Dysart VIII XI Collier doka Valley Summer Summer Summer Summer Harrison Summer Summer Summer Snyder McAllen 
MEP MEP MEP MEP MEP MEP MEP MEP HEP HEP MEP MEP MEP MEP MEP MEP 


Thorough outreach 
efforts 


0000 00000 00 0 


I norougn recru i inicni 

a ^ ^ A f* ^ e 


0000 00000 00 0 


Professional 
development and 
training 


000000 00 0 00 


jnucrs Lanu 1 ng ot 

migrant lifestyle 
bv staff 


000000 00 0 00 


Strong leadershfo 


0000 00 000 


npprupr lave 

instructional 
and aoDroaches 


0000 00 000 0 0 0 000 


High expectations 

learning and 
oehavior 


000 00000 


Positive school/ 
classroom climate 


0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Maximum use of 
academic learning 
time 


0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Closely monitored 
student progress 


00 000000 0000 
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EXNItlT 3. Attribute of Effectiveness Exhibited in the Visited Projects (continued) 




Prince- Dodge Dor- Hatch Mid* 
Region Region Mini* Upper ville City Chester Owatonna Hancock- Glendive Valley Hudson 
Dysart VIII XI Collier doka Valley Summer Summer Summer Summer Harrison Summer Summer Summer Snyder McAUen 
MEP MEP NEP NEP NEP NEP NEP NEP MEP NEP NEP NEP MEP MEP HEP MEP 


Reoular feedback 
and reinforce«ient 


eeeeeeeee eeee 


Excellence recognized 
and rewarded 


see ee e ee 


Support services 
geared to proflioting 
students' learning 
potential (e.g.. 
Medical, dental) 


ee ee ee ee»ee 


Support services 
that encourage/ 
maintain students' 
interest in 
attending school 
(e.g.f cultural 
activities, 
extracurricular 
activities) 


see ee e see 


Evaluation results 
used for project 
iiRorovemen^ 


esse eeee see 
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II. IDBRTIFIC4TI0H ARD BECnniMKHT PKACTICSS 



Components of Success 

An Important first step for a successful migrant education program Is to 
Identify all the eligible migrant children In the service area and to recruit them 
Into the program. Without the additional help that a migrant education program can 
provide many migrant children will continue to fall behind In school and be at risk 
of dropping out. Current and former migrant students who stay In school are 
somewhat easier to Identify than those who have already dropped out of school or 
those who attend school only In their home base and are not In the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (HSRTS). 

Most projects have at least one staff member whose function Is to Identify and 
recruit migrant children to participate In the program. The person who serves as a 
recruiter often has multiple roles In the project, especially at smaller projects. 
For example, the recruiter may also serve as the home-school liaison person or 
Interpreter. Having a recruiter serve In the right combination of multiple roles 
not only can be cost-effective but also can Improve the person's overall 
effectiveness. 

The projects Included In this study employed a number of specific strategies 
for Identification and recruitment: 

• Intensive canvassing of the migrant community; 

• Networking with employers, health care providers, and other social service 
agencies that serve migrants, as well as with the families of already 
recruited migrant students; 

• Establishment of a presence in the local migrant community to foster 
word-of-mouth advertising of the program's availability; and, 

• Maintenance of close contact with school staff responsible for student 
enrollment. 

Intensive Home Visits 

Home visits to migrant parents are an important part of migrant education 
projects and s .^rve a variety of purposes. In rural areas with substantial numbers 
of currently migratory families, home visits often constitute the primary means of 
identification and recruitment of new students. At the visited projects, several 
project staff made frequent visits to migrant camps and other migrant housing 
(daily, during the periods when migrant families first arrive in the area) to 
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identify and recruit students. During these periods, staff typically put in long 
hours, especially during the evenings and on weekends when parents were not at 
work. For example, at both Collier County and Region XI, home visits to migrant 
camps were made not only by home-school liaison personnel, but also by migrant 
teachers, aides, counselors, health staff, special project directors and, in 
Collier County, staff of a community agency hired by the program for this and other 
purposes. Because of the large number of home visits at these sites, the projects 
made special efforts to c oordinate the home-visits bv different peraong so that 
parents were not inundated by staff from the migrant program. 

In the larger towns and urban areas, many migrant families live in the poorer 
sections of the community where the crime rate is highest. To maintain a schedule 
of intensive home visits, many projects require that home-school liaison personnel 
visit homes only in pairs. This was the case, ,or example, in Collier County when 
visits were made to parents who live outside the migrant housing projects, in the 
poorer and more crime-ridden parts of Immokalee. 

Some particularly noteworthy approaches to identification and recruitment were 
found among the visited summer projects. The Owatonna project, for example, hired 
a Hispanic recruiter from the same home-base town in Texas aa the majority of the 
migrant families who come to Owatonna. He knew moat of the families. Di«ring the 
summer, he traveled to Owatonna and was readily able to identify the eligible 
migrant students. 

The Mid-Hudson project has used several mechanisms to identify and recruit 
students. In addition to the recruitment services provided by the state 
identification and recruitment project recruiters, each spring the Mid-Hudson 
project sends a list of last years' students to contact persons in home-base 
counties in Florida. The contact personnel then inform the project of which 
migrant students will be returning to the Mid-Hudson service area in the summer and 
of any new students who will be coming. 

Networking 

Many projects also keep in touch with local growers organizations, other 
employers, and charitable organizations to find out whether new migrant families 
will be arriving or have already arrived. For example, the Hatch Valley program 
keeps in touch with the local community health service, the county human services 
office, and other agencies and is usually the first or second to be notified of new 
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Vignette Ho. 1 

BBCSUITIHG BY BOS 
Ovatoima Summer Migrant Education Program 
Ovatonna^ Minnesota 



Before the summer session began, the migrant education program 
director, outreach worker, and teachers met at the school to go on a 
"get acquainted" trip to one of the migrant labor camps. They 
loaded games, balls, bats, punch, cookies, card tables, and other 
supplies onto one of the school buses. They also brought along 
school registration forms and packets of Information about school 
activities and community support services. Then they all got on the 
bus and headed down the two lane road to the migrant camp on the 
outskirts of town. 

The outreach worker had previously Informed the camp residents 
that the migrant education staff would be coming to pay them a visit 
and to tell them about the t)rogram. When the bus arrived at the 
camp, the staff set up the card tables In the grassy, shaded picnic 
area. The puuch and cookies were on one table and the forms and 
Information packets were on another table. Heedless to say, the 
arrival of the bus drew a crowd. 

The outreach worker, who speaka Spanish, and the director 
explained the program and the need for a parent advisory council, 
while the rest of the staff served punch and cookies. When the 
outreach worker and the director finished their short presentation, 
they asked for four or five volunteers to serve on the PAC. Several 
parents came forward. 

The outreach worker and the director took the PAC volunteers onto 
the school bus, where they held their first meeting. Meanwhile, the 
rest of the staff played outdoor games with the children and the 
parents. The area was a beehive of activity. Everyone got 
acquainted and talked about the beginning of summer school. 

The following week, the staff loaded the school bus again and 
went to another migrant camp for a "get acquainted" session. 
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migrant families in the area. Similarly, the Hancock-Harrison program is notified 
by the Catholic Church's refugee assistance service of any new Vietnamese families 
in the area and the Glendive program staff maintain active contact with local 
farmers who employ migrants, so they will be informed of new arrivals. 

In addition, both during this initial arrival period and later on, staff make 
return visits to families whose children have already been recruited to ask whether 
new families have arrived who should be contacted* The McAllen and the Hatch 
Valley programs, for example, reported success in combining this type of contact 
with networking and other agencies. 

Word-of-Mouth Advertising 

Nearly all the projects visited depended to at least some extent on 
word-of-mouth advertising of the project within the migrant community. As an 
identification and recruitment strategy, this was reported to be most effective in 
communities with a proportionally large ntmiber of formerly migrant families, who 
could inform newly arrived migrants of the availability of services through the 
project. The staff of the Upper Valley Joint Program, for example, noted that 
vocational and social contacts among Spanish-speaking migrant families create a 
word-of-mouth information network that serves to notify new residents of the 
availability of services. 

The effectiveness of this strategy depends on establishing and maintaining good 
relations between the project and the migrant commtmity and on keeping the migrant 
community informed about the project. A number of the proje?,ts reported having a 
least one staff person — usually a home-school liaison person — who was a former 
migrant, who was known to "everyone" in the community as being a representative of 
the project, and to whom new families could be referred. At the Snyder project, 
this role was filled by the records clerk/home-school coordinator. In addition to 
making quarterly visits to migrant parents, she also made home visits as needed to 
help parents fill out forms; spoke to parents about their child's attendance, 
school work, and health care; and told parents about the good things their children 
were doing at school. She also counseled parents on the importance of schooling 
for their children. 

Also, the staff of projects where the word-of-mouth approach appears to work 
well spent a great deal of effort on parent training and parent involvement 
activities and on making the project's parent advisory committee a highly active, 
well-Informed entity. 

37 
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Another strategy employed at some sites with labor camps and similar housing 
for migrant families was to set up day schools or provide other services at the 
camps themselves. This gave the project a visible presence at the camp and 
facilitated the process of spreading the word about the project and getting new 
families in contact with the project. One example of this was found in the Region 
XI program, which has established day schools ( escuelttas ) at the migrant labor 
camps to serve preschool children. The staff of the day schools can provide 
information to parents about other project services while they are in the camps 
each day. 

Coordination with School Enrollment Staff 

At sites where there are many currently migrant students and at those where the 
population is predominantly formerly migrant, it is common practice for project 
staff to keep in close touch with the school office so that they can be notified 
immediately when a student who might be a migrant is enrolled in the school. At 
the Collier Coimty, Region XI, McAllen, and Snyder programs, for example, migrant 
teachers and aides housed at the schools were called into the office to interview 
parents while they were registering their children. 

In a number of schools, the migrant educatiou project recruiter reviewed the 
records of all new enrollees in the school. The enrollment records usually 
Included the parents' occupations. If the occupation of either parent was related 
to agriculture or fishing, the recruiter contacted the family to see whether any of 
their children were eligible for program services. At the Region VIII program, 
which has been constantly expanding its servic&» to new schools in the region, this 
strategy is used when a new school is brought into a program. In such cases, nhe 
records of all of the students in the school are reviewed, and parents with 
agriculture related occupations are flagged to be contacted. 
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III. ASSESSMKRT OF STDDKHT HRBDS AHD PSIOSmZATIOlf OF SERVICES 

Components of Success 

Once a child has been recruited Into the migrant education program, it Is 
important that the curriculum and instruction be at the appropriate level. The 
work shoultf be challenging, but not overwhelming. Many migrant children have low 
self-esteem and need to be successful in their school work in order to develop the 
view that learning can be fun and school is a good place to be* 

At the visited sites, the services provided by the migrant education projects 
were, in essence, services of last resort. The school districts had established 
needs assessment and service prioritization procedures for all students, not just 
migrants, and migrant students were assigned to receive migrant education services 
only if the required services were unavailable through other federal, state, or 
local programs in the school. 

Tbe major contributions of migrant education projects to the needs assessment 
and placement processes at the visited projects were found to be: 

• Ensuring that the existing district procedures were applied fairly to 
migrant students, including helping students obtain diagnostic tests 
(hearing, speech, language ability, etc.) or administering the tests to the 
students when they arrived out of sequence with the districts' normal 
testing schedule; and, 

• Providing supplementary information, such as the records of the Migrant 
Student Records Transfer System (MSRTS), to those responsible for needs 
assessment and placement. 

The relative strength of these contributions by migrant education projects 
varied with whether the schools served by the district assessed needs before 
placementing the child, or assigned a student to a classroom according to age and 
then assessed the need for compensatory services. In the latter case, the 
information contributed by the migrant education projects tended to be overshadowed 
by the assessment of the student's regular teacher. 

Ensuring Fair App lication of District Assessment and Placement Procedures 

At all the visited regular-school-year projects, migrant staff members belonged 
to the schools' needs assessment and placement staffs in order to ensure that the 
assessment and placement procedures were properly applied and took into account the 
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special needs of migrant students. Often the migrant staff were also often 
responsible for arranging for the administration of, or administering themselves, 
any required diagnostic tests to the migrant stu'lents who arrived out of sequence 
with the district's normal testing schedule. Because of the burden placed on 
migrant education project staff to provide diagnostic information as soon as 
possible after a child is enrolled, staff at several of the visited projects had 
taken special steps to obtain additional certifications so they could do the 
testing themselves. For example, at Region XI the nurse was a certified 
audiologist so that she could administer hearing tests to the children. 

At the summer projects, the migrant education staff were solely responsible for 
assessing student needs. The assessments often included information fro«i MSRTS 
records (at nearly all projects), results f>;oi^ the Texas Educational Assessment of 
Minimum Skills (TEAMS) for students from Texas (e.g., at the Princeville project>, 
and information provided by the student's regular-school-year teachers (e.g., at 
t' a Mid-Hudson project). 

Provision of Supple mental information 

Particularly for currently migrant students, the migrant f lucation project 
staff supplement the regular district needs assessment and placement pro'^ess by 
obtaining and providing basic diagnostic information. This may include any 
combination of MSRTS datj*^ information from parent interviews, and information 
obtained by contacting the child's previous school. For preschool children and 
first-time migrant students for whom no *SRTS record exists, parents are usually 
the sole source of information on the child's prior schooling. In fact, at a 
number of the visited programs including Collier County and Hatch Valley, obtaining 
student data from p • ntf5 was one of the main taskf f the program's preschool 
aides. 

The information provli^ed by the migrant education projects from the MSRTS ^ 
parrot interviews, and contacts with the child's previous school had the Rreatcst 
influence on the placement of the child in services when was provided to the 
assessment staff and teachers within a few davs of the child's enrollment in the 
flfiSfiftlj — In particular. MSRTS data were found to be most useful when provided to 
teachers and assessment staff within a few davs of a s tudent's enrollment . For the 
most part, however, this was possible only for those projects that had an MSATS 
terminal on site. 
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Visnetce No« 2 



MAKIlfe THE lOUGH CHOICES 
Hatch Valley Sxnmner Migrant Education Program 
Hatch Valley, New Mexico 

A shortfall In available fimdlng for the 1989 summer program 
forced a number of changes, Including elimination of services for 
students In grades 9 through 12. In addition, although Information 
collected by recruiters revealed that there were about 264 
elementary and middle school children In the community who would be 
eligible for project services, the projet* could afford to serve 
only about 150 of them. Faced with this limitation, it fell to the 
project's administrator and s^ teachers to decide who would be 
served. 

At the beginning of the svsmer session in early June, requests 
were put in for HSRTS records on all the eligible children, but 
because it takes two weeks to receive records from the state 
terminal, the staff knew that they would have to rely on locally 
generated data to select the students and determine their needs. 
Having foreseen this necessity, the staff had earlier arranged for 
each student v. regular-school-year teachers to conolete a rating 
form on the child's academic performance. The st&ff examined this 
Information along with results from the spring administration of the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills with results from tests given by 
the regular s'^hool-year classroom teachers an;^ Chapter 1 teachers, 
and with results from other tests such as the Wide Range Achievement 
Test and the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts. 

The staff alBO called the students* home-base schools to elicit 
additional information, but, as in past years, this effort provided 
little help because most of the home-base schools, particularly 
those ia Mexico, did not respond to the calls. 

Using all available information, the staff rated the students in 
terms of academic need and selected the 155 neediest students to 
receive services. All the currently migrant students were selected, 
but only one-third of the formerly migrant students could be 
served. Although satisfied that the neediest students were being 
ser;bi, the staff lamented the fact that any students should be 
refuded se.^ vices. As the program administrator noted, **These are 
the kinds of tough choices that have to be made.** 
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Expedient record transfer is especially Important for summer programs that 
serve currently migrant students. Pew of the summer migrant programs visited had 
an MSRTS terminal, and most were in rural areas several hundred miles away from a 
terminal. Program staff usually received the ilSRTS records within one to two weeks 
after submission, but they were often not helpful in programs that lasted only six 
to eight week' . 

The summer program^ found several ways to adapt and maximize the instructional 
time with students. Some programs, such as the one in Princeville, Illinois, 
coordinated with the home-base school to find out what the students needed. Other 
programs, such as the one in Glendive, Montana, did some of their own testing to 
help in the placement of students. 

A number of projects, particularly those that did not ha> e an MSRTS terminal 
(e.g.. Hatch Valley and Snyder), reported that they often seek information from 
students' prior schools, but all reported that most schools—especially those in 
Mexico—do not respond to such requests. Efforts to overcome this problem were 
found in the school districts served by the Region VIII program, which are 
establishing records-transfer systems with the major sending school districts in 
Mexico. 
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nr. CDSKiCDuni ahd msrsocriOH 

Components of Success 

Migrant students share many of the characteristics of other educationally 
disadvantaged students, such as low socioeconomic status and limited English 
proficiency. In addition, because of schooling missed as a result of current or 
past movement from one school to another during the school year, migrant students 
are at a particular disadvantage. In an effort to compensate for this 
disadvantage, it is important for these students to receive appropriate 
supplemental instructional services. These services should be designed to 
strengthen the students' academic skills and to build their self-confidence in an 
academic setting. 

The effective migrant education projects visited in this study were taking a 
number of approaches to providing addi;,ional instruction to migrant students, which 
included: 

• Providing extra instructional time for students and maximizing the use of 
academic learning time; 

• Providing a positive climate for learning; and 

• Coordinating instructional services with the sending mid receiving schools 
and other instructional services wlvhin the school. 

Exhibit 4 provides au overview of approaches used to deliver migrant instructional 
services at the visited projects. 

Instructional Services During the Rf^gular School Dav 

In general, at the visited regular-school-year projects, instructional services 
for migrant students during the regular schocl day were provided intact 
classrooms using either the in- class model , which involves placing migrant tutors 
or instructional aides directly in the students' regular classroom, or the 
replacement model s in which the student- teacher ratio is lowered by having a 
portion of a class taught by a second teacher. Only under certain specific 
conditions were services provided using the pull-out model . 

At schools with proportionately more formerly migrant students than currently 
migrant students, and with current!/ migrant student populations that tended to be 
in the school most of the sciiool year (i.e., whose families timed moves to occur 
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EXHIBIT A. Service Delivery Nodels for Academic Assistance 


sit* 


In-class Tutor/Aide 


Pull-out Tutorial 


Replacement Nodel 1 Extended Dav 


Other 


Dytort U.S.D. #89 
Peoria, AZ 




K-6 (reading, language 
arts; at one school 


K-6 (reading, language 
arts at one school) 


1 




Rtgion VIU, N.E.P. 
Tulare, CA 


K-12 (basic skills) 


K-12 (basic skills) 




K*12 fbARic stntQ) 


Instructional labora- 
tories (basic skills) 


Region XI N.E.P. 
Uatsonville, CA 


K-5 (basic skills) 


K-12 (occasionally, for 
basic skills) 




K IC \DaSlC SKlllS, 

homework, after-school) 


9-12 computer class 
(basic skills) 
9-12 PASS 

9-12 G.E.D. classes 


Collier County Public 
iMiokalee, FL 


K-5 (basic skills, ESL) 


K-5 (intensive ESL) 


6-7 (basic skills) 


3-12 (basic skills 
nonieworK/ 


9-12 reading classes, 
PK classes 


NInidoka Co. public 
#331 Rupert, ID 


Preschool 7-12 
(basic skills) 


K-6 (basic skills) 






K-12 ESL classes 
10-12 PASS 


Upper Valley M.E.P. 
St. Anthony, ID 




9-12 (basic skills) 


6-7 (reading, language 
arts) 






Princeville, M.E.P 
PrinceviUe, IL 








y-i£ evening classes 
all subjects) 


PK-8 day classes 
(all subjects) 


Dodge City, U.S.D. #443 
Dodge City, KS | 








K-6 day classes » 
(English) 7-12 day 
classes f Enal ish 
American government) 


Dorchester Summer, N.E 
Cambridge, ND 


:.P. 








K-9 day classes 
(remedial math and 
language arts) 


Owatonna Migrant 
Gkotonna, MD 










Nursery K-12 day 
classes (all subjects) 


Hancock-Harrison 
Cooperative M.E.P. 
Gulf port, MS 


K-12 (basic skills) 


K-12 (ESL, basic skills) 






PK classes 


Jefferson School 
Glendive, MT 










K-12 day classes 
(all subjects) 


Hatch Public School 
Hatch, NM (ESL, math) 










K-12 day classes 


Mid-Hudson Migrant 
Education Center 
New Paltz, NY 










PK-12 day classes 
(all subjects), 

K ARIA ^ll^API ft 1 


Synder Public Schools 
Snyder, OK 

4 


2-6 (basic skills) 
7-12 (basic skills for 
students between 25th am 
50th percentile) 




7-12 (basic skills, for 
student below 25th 
percent! le 


7-12 (basic ski Us) 




"-^••-jn I.S.O. 

ERIC"' 


K-12 (all subjects) 


K-12 (all subjects) 




K-12 betore-after 
tutorials (all subjects) 


PK classes 
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early in the school year and late in the school year), the preferred models for the 
delivery of migrant education services were the in-class model and the replacement 
model. In the Collier County, Upper Valley, and Snyder projects, use of the 
replacement model was limited to students in the middle and upper grades (grades 
6-12). At one school served by the Dysart project, however, the replacement model 
was used for services in grades K-12 at the request of the school. 

Under certain circumstances, the pull-out model was the preferred approach to 
delivering services. A number of the projects that served schools having currently 
migrant students who stayed for only part of the school year found the pull-out 
model most satisfactory, because it allowed staff resources to be targeted to the 
particular schools and students where they were needed at any given time. This was 
the case, for example, at the Minidoka County and Upper Valley projects. Both the 
Collier County and Region XI projects used the* pull-out approach to provide highly 
specialized, intensive instruction to individual students. At Collier County, 
pull-out was used for intensive English-as-a-second language instruction, whereas 
in Region XI 5t was used, occasionally, for specialized compensatory instruction in 
basic skills. Finally, a number of the visited projects, including the Dysart, 
Region VIII, Hancock-Harrison, and McAllen projects, used the pull-out approach at 
certain of the schools because of school staffs* preference for this approach. 

Extensions of the School Day 

Another strategy used to increase instructional time is after-school, extended 
day, evening, and weekend instruction. The evening and weekend classes at the 
Region XI and Princeville projects were restricted to secondary-level migrant 
students, many of whom have Jobs during the regular school day. For 
elementary-level as well as secondary-level students, the after-school and extended 
day programs in Collier County, Region XI, and McAllen provided homework centers 
and tutorial assistance. All three projects reported that the after-school 
services appear to work best, in particular for elementary and middle school 
students, when combined with recreational activities. 

The majority of the extended day programs at the visited sites were implemented 
by the migrant education program through Joint ventures with the served schools 
(who provide facilities, security, and staff), and with either other district 
educational programs such as vocational education or adult education (e.g.. Region 
XI, where vocational education and adult education provide facilities, materials, 
and staff) or t community organization (e.g.. Collier County, where the Redlands 
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Christian Migrant Association provides staff, snacks, and home-program liaison). 
The migrant education program at these sites pays the staff salaries and provides 
the curriculiom, instructional materials, and overall program supervision. 

Instruct nal Services in S iimmpr Prn^r^tma 

At summer projects, instruction for K-8 was always provided in whole class 
settings during day-time hours by migrant instructors, with or without the 
assistance of a migrant aide or tutor. Most of the programs concentrated on 
teaching basic skills in the mornings and other subjects, such as social studies, 
music, art, and physical education, in the afternoons. These latter subjects were 
used to reinforce the basic skills learning in reading, language arts, and math, 
and to make learning more comprehensive, meaningful, and interesting. 

There was much more variation in secondary summer programs because most of the 
migrant teenagers worked. Some students successfully combined work and study, 
others were in and out of the summer migrant program because of fluctuating work 
schedules, and still others could not attend at all because of demanding work 
schedules. The Mid-Hudson project offered a home-study program with tutors 
periodically visiting the students in their homes to assist and monitor progress. 
Many projects offered the option of directed study through Portable Assisted Study 
Sequence (PASS) courses for secondary students. PASS consists of course materials 
which are adapted to the mandated curriculum in students* home base or receiving 
state. The program is implentanted sonewhat differently at different sites, but 
frequently involves either completion of course work under the direct supervision 
of a teacher, or completion of the materials at home with monitoring, assistance, 
and testing periodically provided by monitors/tutors. Completed course work may be 
graded locally or centrally. For example, participants in the Princeville project^ 
who subsequently moved to Cambria, Wisconsin, took PASS courses. In Glendive, the 
secondary teacher met with small groups of students in two or three central 
locations twice a week in the evening or on the weekend to help them with their 
PASS courses. 

Providing a Positive Climate for Learning 

All the projects in the study have made efforts to provide a positive school 
and classroom climate for migrant students. These efforts have taken a number of 
different forms. The projects with larger concentrations of migrant students and 
with many nonmigrant students from the same ethnic and linguistic background as the 
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Vignette Ho. 3 



LKAKHIHG TO BB GOOD CITIZKHS 
Summer English Training Program 
Dodge City, Kansas 

The American government class, a required course for high school 
graduation, met from 8:00 a.m. until noon during the summer 
program. The objective of the course was to teach the students to 
become good citizens by learning about the structure and function of 
the government and their responsibilities as citizens. 

The curriculum and text were the same as those used in the 
regular scTool program. The instructor's style of teachinj; was to 
present the material objectively, then use current events, 
videotapes, field trips, and other methods to illustrate what was 
being taught. Each morning eveiry student was given a newspaper upon 
arrival. On the day the class was visited, the lead story in the 
paper concerned President Bush's dealings with Noriega in Panama. 
The resultant discussion centered on constitutional issues and the 
domiestic and international implications of the president's options. 

About three-fourths of the students taking the course in the 
stimmer program were of Mexican descent and the rest were 
Vietnamese. The course was particularly appropriate for several 
students in the class who were in the process of applying for United 
States citizenship. Even though all of the students in the class 
spoke some English, several had limited English proficiency. 
Therefore, a bilingual aide worked with the teacher to provide extra 
assistance. 

The class was kept small, with only 15 students. The teacher and 
her aide maintained an open, supportive atmosphere that encouraged 
the students to participate in some lively discussionia of issues. 
Using this strategy, the students were kept interested and highly 
motivated* 
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migrant students, such as Collier County and Region XI, used the In-class and 
replacement service delivery models, which avoid stigmatization of migrant students 
as in any way different from the other students* The Collier County program went 
one step further by operating its Chapter 1 — ^Migrant and Chapter 1 — Basic programs 
as a single combined program. As a result, all compensatory education, both to 
migrant and nonmigrant students, was provided by the same staff members using the 
same, in-class service delivery model. In this approach, the classroom aiders 
salary was paid in part by Chapter l~Migrant funds and in part by Chapter 1 — Basic 
funds; the aide then worked with all students, migrant and nonmigrant, who needed 
compensatory instruction in the classroom and kept a log of how much time was 
devoted to each category of student. 

Other efforts to provide a positive school climate include having staff with 
the same language and cultural backgrounds as the migrant children at individual 
schools, and encouraging migrant parents to attend school meetings and 
presentations and to work as school volunteer*". A number of projects, in 
particular the Mid-Hudson, Hancock-Harrison, and Minidoka programs, put significant 
effort into developing teacher-made instructional materials relvWant to the 
students* cultural heritage. 

Migrant education stftff also provided training to regular classroom 
instructional staff ard school cotmselors to ensure that their expectations for 
migrant student achievement were appropriately high. 

The summer programs emphasized teaching children the joy of learning and 
building their confidence in the learning enviroment. The atmosphere was much 
more relaxed in the summer than in the regular school year, and the teachers were 
able to give the students more individualized attention. The elementary reading 
teacher at the Dodge City project, for example, was teaching the children to read 
for enjoyment by exposing them to good literature and poetry. Secondary students 
in the same program who were taking the American government class started each day 
reading the newspaper ana discussing current events. They also visited various 
government offices and the courts. In the Princeville project, the older 
elementary students kept daily j umals, to encourage them to enjoy writing. 

Because many of the students in the summer programs had limited English 
proficiency, several prograjQS emphasized learning English, using peer tutors and 
bilingual aides. The Owatonna project had a bilingual ESL teacher who helped 
students with their English and other subjects. 
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Coordination vith Other S chool Diatrlcts and Schools 

At all the visited projects, the dominant mode for coordination with other 
school districts and schools was the Migrant Student Records Transfer System 
(HSRTS). However, the extent to which this played an Important role In determining 
Instr^tctloral services varied with clrcimstances. If the records were received 
early enough, they provided some Information on the subjects in which the students 
needed the most help and the levels at which they were working. 

Another type of coordination involves the development and use of common 
instructional materials and curricula among districts serving the same students, 
the most notable Instance being the development and adoption of the PASS 
materials. A more localized effort was observed at the Prlncevllle summer project, 
where the project staff spent considerable effort coordinating with their students' 
home-base schools in Texas and with another receiving district in Wisconsin. This 
coordination has resulted in the development and use of a conmion curriculum at 
these sites in the three stat s (see vignette no. 4). Another example was the 
Owatonna summer project where Owatonna resource teachers visited the Texas 
home-base school, and staff from the Texas home-base schools gave a workshop for 
the Minnesota migrant project staff. 

Coordination with Other Instructional Programs In the School 

At nearly all the projects visited, the regular school program and other 
special instructional programs serving migrant students coordinated their efforts 
to assess needs, assign students to instructional services, and decide the 
instructional content to be provided to students. The only differences that 
existed in the nature of the coordination vere minor, mainly reflecting the 
different needs of smaller and larger districts. 

Frequent coordination was found at all the sites among regular teachers and 
migrant education aides, tutors, and teachers regarding the specific instruction 
the migrant staff would provide to students. In nearly all cases, the regular 
teacher specified the lessca plan that formed the basis of the instruction provided 
to migrant students. At the same time, however, migrant education staff informed 
the teacher of progress of individual students and changes in their needs. For 
example, at the Minidoka County program, migrant staff adopted a progress reporting 
form fox wse in transmitting information on individual student progress in reading, 
math, and language arts to regular classroom teachers. When the regular* classroom 
teachers and the migrant staff disagreed in their assessment of a child, a 
conference was held to work out the differences. 
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Vignette No* 4 



TRI-STATK COOSDIH&TIOH 
Summer Migrant Education Program 
Prlncevllle, Illinois 



More than 90 percent of the students In the Prlncevllle Summer 
Migrant Program come froir Eagle Pass and Del Rio, Texas* Some of 
these students go on to Cambria, Wisconsin, after beginning summer 
school In Prlncevllle. To ensure Instructional continuity for the 
students during their stay In theso three states, the Prlncevllle 
program Initiated a trl-state agreement with the students' home base 
school districts In Texas and the receiving program In Wisconsin, 

The agreement focuses on the curricultim and materlrls used for 
instruction in content subjects. The students in the receiving 
schools in Prlncevllle and Cambria use the same books for reading, 
language arts, and math as they do in their home base schools in 
Texas, There is also a special program that provides secondary 
students with individualized instrufion in English, math, social 
studies, and 6ED preparation (for those who have already dropped out 
of school). The credits they receive through thia instruction are 
transferred back to their home-base schools. 

Once each year, the Prlncevllle coordinator travels to Eagle Pass 
and Del Rio to meet with the staff in the students' home-base 
schools. In addition, three of the students' teachers from Eagle 
Pass and Del Rio travel with the students each year to Prlncevllle, 
where they serve as instructors in the Prlncevllle summer program. 
Also, as part of the agreement, the staff make a concerted effort to 
kaep w5tbs on the students as they move via the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System and telephone calls among the home-base and 
receiving districts. 
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In schools with relatively small student populations, most of the coordination 
between regular classroom teachers and migrant education staff was informal, 
occurring in the lunch room, in the halls between classes, or after school. At 
schools with relatively large student populations, specific time slots were set 
aside each day for regular classroom teachers and migrant education instructional 
staff to coordinate their instruction. 

In addition to coordination at the level of instructional staff, a great deal 
of coordination was observed at the administrator level, Particularly for 
coordination between the migrant education program and ether special instructional 
programs in the district. Frequently the project director of the migrant education 
program was also the director of one or more of the other special program (e.g., 
the Collier and Hatch Valley programs), and thus there was implicit coordination. 
In addition, in several districts the immediate supervisor of the directors of 
special instructional programs held weekly coordination meetings for the directors 
or met informally with the directors over lunch (e.g., at the Region XI program). 

Coordination between ginmnpr P rograms and Regular-School-Year Programs 

All the visited summer projects employed some mechanism to coordinate the 
instruction they provide to participants with the instruction these students 
receive during the regular school year. At projects that served students who were 
also present in the same district during part or all of ' ^ school year, VW\^t 
program typically employed Instructional staff members o were also part of the 
regular-flchQol->vear staff. That was the case, for example, at the Hatch Valley 
project, where both the summer migrant teachers and teacher assistants were part of 
the district's regular school year instructional staff, and at the Dodge City 
project which, because it was a year-round project, used the same staff during the 
summer as during the regular-school-year. The advantage of this arrangement was 
that the summer teaching staff was thoroughly familiar with the regular-school-year 
curriculum and materials as well as with the instructional needs of the individual 
students. In addition, the teaching staff carried back into the regular-school- 
year program knowledge of what tbe child received during the summer. 

At projects that served predominantly currently migrant students who were not 
in the district during the regular-sehool-year, coordination focused on sharing 
materials, curricula, and needs assessments with the home-base schools. For 
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example, at the Mid-Hudson project, the regular-school-year teachers of the 
students wrote out instructional recommendations for individual students 'hlch were 
given to the students* summer teachers. In addition, regular-school-year teachers 
at some sending schools sent along specific materials and assignments with the 
students for them to complete while at the Mid-Hudson project. After the summer 
session was over, the Mid-Hudson staff completed a statement of student progress 
and accomplishments over the suuuuer vblch was given to their regular-school-year 
teachers for the fall. 
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V. SUPPORT SBRVICBS 

Components of Success 

Many iilgrant students and their families have multiple problems that can 
interfere with the students* regular school attendance or keep the students from 
getting the most from their e(^ucation. besides supplemental instructional 
services, the students may need supplemental counseling, nutrition education, 
health care services, and transportation. Their families also may need an array of 
medical, housing, eDpl:>yment, and other types of services. 

All the visited * rojects took a holistic approach to serving the needs of 
migrant children ana ^.heir facUies. Everything that influenced the ability of the 
children to participate in and benefit from their schooling was considered a 
concern of these projects. For this reason, project services were not limited to 
instructiwii but Included a vide ranv^e oi support services and strategies for 
providing these Sc^rvicep, including: 

• Advocacy, general assistance, and referral for migrant families and studen'is 
to educational, health care, and social services in the community; 

• Formal personal and career counseling for students; 

• Direct health care services for studen s; 

• Nutrition services for students; 

• Transportation services for students; and 

• Coordin.'ition with other community organizations and agencies servini; 
migrants. 

Advo.'acy> General Assistance, and Referra l 

The visited projectn cast a vide net in terms of their support services to 
migrant families and students, providing advocacy, assistance, and referral to all 
types of edvicational^ ^ealth, and social services. Furthermore, the projects 
generally took a proactive, rather than a reactive, approach to providing 
assistance, reaching out to migrant Tamllies rather than vaiting for the families 
to ask for assistance. 

At most of the pxojects, the lead role in providing sa^^h assistance vas taken 
by the home-school liaison personnel. For example, at tl:^ Snyder project, the 
liaison staff member visited parents in their homes not only to inform them about 
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school-related matters such as student attendance or academic performance, but also 
to help complete social service and health agency forms, to counsel parents about 
their children's health, and to provide transportation to doctor's appointments. 

Home-school liaison personnel were generally not, however, the only project 
staff who provided r«.sistance to migrant families. Typically, all staff members 
engaged in one form or another of assistance and referral. For example, at the 
Region XI project, resource teachers, the health nurse, the health educator, the 
Work-study coordinator, and many of the other staff members regularly conducted 
home visits and assisted parents with translation, transportation, completing 
forms, and locating needed services. 

At a number of projects (e.g., the Hatch Valley projact), the migrant education 
project staff had prepared a handbook for migrant parents detailing the social and 
health care services available in the community. Most projects also solicited ind 
accepted donations of food, clothing, books, and the like, from businesses, 
churches, and other organizations anci individuals in the community, which they 
distributed to needy migrant familiet*. 

Coxmselinn 

Many migrant education projects offer guidance and career or vocational 
counseling as part of their services. At the visited projects, counselors served 
as a first point of contact for migrant students needing counseling. Migrant 
students who needed assistance beyond what the regular counselor could prov.«c wsre 
referred to the migrant guidance counselor. At the high school served by the 
Region XI program, for example, the offices of the migrant education counselors 
were next door to those of the regular school counselors. Their proximity enabled 
the migrant and the regular counselors to keep in close contact and to coordinate 
with one another. All migr&-< jtudents at t} chool were first referred to a 
regular school counselor who, in turn, referred the students to the migrant 
cotmselor for special assistance, as needed. 

The migrant career/vocational covnselors worked with migrant students to help 
the students determine and ?lan their career goals. Depending, on the students' 
interests, the counselors referred the students to the school's regular career and 
vocational education programs and to programs offered by community organizations. 
An important aspect of the career counseling was to laise the migrant students' and 
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their families' educational aspirations to include postsecondary education. In 

addition, the coimselors provided instruction to migrant students in job hunting 
skills and expected on-the-job behavior. 

The counselors often provided other services as well. Sometimes they served as 
an intermediary for the migrant students in their dealings with school 
adminis^'-^rators, employers, and others, particularly when there were problems. In 
some instances, as in Region XI, counselors accompanied students to their first job 
interviews if the jobs were obtained through the project's work-study program. The 
counselors also provided in-service training regarding migrant life-styles and the 
special needs of migrant students to regular comselors and other school staff. 

Migrant counselors are also often responsible for the implementation and 
supervision of special programs to provide migrant students with, for example, 
gifted and ^alented services (e.g., the HENTE program in Region VIII), 
correspondence courses (PASS in Region XI), self-concept/self-esteem development 
(Region VIII and Region XI), and dropout prevention programs (Collier and Region 
XI). In addition, migrant counselors have responsibility for tracking credit 
accrual for secondary-level migr»."nt students. Noteworthy here is a system in 
Region XI for preparing one-page computer-generated reports in Spanish of student 
credit accrual, which were sent home for parents to review and sign. 

Health Care Services 

The priorities for specific health services through the migrant education 
program vary widely from project to project, depending not only on the health 
status of the local migrant population, but even more on the availability of health 
care services in the community. Larger population centers and communities with 
large numbers of former migrants generally have enough health care services 
available through public and private agencies in the community to handle the needs 
of the migrant population. In these areas, the health care component of the 
migrant education projects generally focuses its efforts on information 
dissemination, parent training in health care and nutrition, preliminary diagnosis 
of health problems, referral to community health care providers, and transportation 
and translation services. Examples of such projects among the 16 visited are the 
migrant education programs iu Collier County and Hatch Valley. 
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Vignette No. 5 



HELPIHC THB FAMILT 
Collier County Migrant Education Program 
Immokalee, Florida 

Among the busiest staff members in the Collier County Migrant 
Eaucation Program are the home-school liaison personnel. Based at 
each participating school, their primary responsibility is that of 
identifying and recruiting new migrant students, in addition to 
interviewing parents and recruiting students when they come in to 
register, each liaison person averages 8 to 10 home visits every day, 
with the majority of the visits befng made in the evening and on 
weekends to accommodate ^.arents' work schedul;„a. 

The responsibilities of the liaison personnel do not stop, however, 
with identification and recruitment. Often, they make home visits to 
provide other assistance such as helping to locate needed food and 
clothing, helping make doctor's and dentist's appointments, providing 
transportation to appointments or to social service agencies, helping 
parents complete forms and apply for assistance, or providing 
translation services for parents. 

Others on the staff of the migrant education program make similar 
home visits to help migrant families. In fact, almost every staff 
member except the records clerks makes home visits. As a result of 
this assistance and frequent contact, the relationship between the 
program staff and migrant parents often becomes one of family. As one 
liaison person noted, the migrant parents come to have such faith in 
the ability of the migrant staff to help that staff members ara called 
on to help with all kinds of family problems. Once, for example, when 
a child got lost in the evening, the parents called the migrant staff 
to help look for the child. 
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In areas with large currently migrant populations, conunimlty health care 
services that exist primarily for the year-round residents are often Inadequate to 
handle the health care needs of the migrant population. In these communities , the 
efforts of the health care components of the migrant education projects more often 
are focused on developing new health care services and supplementing existing 
services, as well as Information dissemination, parent training, diagnosis, 
referral, and ancillary services. In some cases, migrant education projects 
supplement the health care provided by the commonlty and the regular school health 
staff, as they did in Region XI where the migrant education health nurse is a 
licensed audlologist, as previously mentioned* 

In many areas, dental care is a particular problem for migrant students. Among the 
creative solutions that the visited projects have developed for addressing this 
problem are the services provided by the Region VIII and Region XI programs in 
California. In Region XI, for example, the migrant education project worked out a 
cooperative agreement with a local college (Cabrillo College) whereby the 
facilities of the dental school are made available for dental care for the migrant 
students on weekends. 

Student Nutrition Services 

In addition to the support services already noted, a number of the visited 
projects provided students with meals. Most projects provided at least breakfast 
and lunch, which were typically sponsored through a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
subsidy. A number of projects also provided students with an afternoon snack; at 
»ome sites, the snack was equivalent to another meal or supper. For example, in 
the Owatonna Summer Migrant Education Program, all the elementary and jun^or high 
students received three meals — breakfast, lunch, and a late afternoon 

snack** — because many of the parents worked late. The high school students, most 
of whom were just coming from work, were served supper a couple of hours later in 
the same cafeteria before they attended classes in the evening. 

The meals were nutritionally balanced and contained the types of foods the 
children like. Mealtime was often used to teach nutrition. In many of the 
projects, a teacher Su" at each table with the children and discussed nutrition 
while they ate. In addition, the schools often displayed in the cafeterias and 
classrooms posters and other exhibits related to nutrition and good eating habits. 
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Vignette No. 6 

SSACHIHG FOR THE STAKS 

Migrant Education Program 
Snyder, Oklahoma 

In the summer of 1988, a 13-year-old migrant student was nominated 
by the migrant education program to attend the one-week NASA Space 
Camp In Huntsvllle, Alabama, as a career education experience. All 
expenses for the trip were paid by the State Migrant Education Program. 

When the boy was asked to come In for an Interview for this study, 
he arrived dressed In his WkS\ space suit, carrying his helmet imder 
his left arm and a shoebox of memorabilia In his right hand. When he 
sat down, he opened the shoebox and took out a small stack of Index 
cards. Referring to the cards, he said, "This Is the speech I give 
about my visit to th^ NASA Space Camp. I»ve given It at school and to 
several groups In town." As he spoke. It became clear that his week 
at the space camp had had a tremendous Impact on his future plans. He 
concluded by saying, "After graduation I'm going to go to college and 
be In the ROTC program. After that, I plan to join ♦•.he Air Force, and 
later be an astronaut." 
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Student Transportation Services 

Transportation for migrant students is usually not a critical issue during the 
regular school year, because district-funded school buses provide transportation 
for students. Problems arise, however, if migrant education program activities 
occur outside of the regular school bus scheduling. Under these circumstances, 
special transportation is provided. After-school programs, such as those at the 
Collier Country and Region XI projects, provided bus transportation for students 
because the program did not end until after the regular school buses had already 
finished their daily runs. Both Collier County and Region XI also provided 
transportation to the Job site for students participating in work-study programs. 

All the visited summer migrant education projects provided transportation for 
the students, mostly using school buses leased from the district. These sites had 
a variety of iiinovative scheduling and routing system designed to fit their 
particular needs. At one site where all the students vere currently migrant, two 
school buses covered miles of country roads startini at 6 o'clock each morning. 
They picked up children from the parents who were already in the fields, at their 
homes, or from a neighbor's home. At another site where all of the students were 
also currently migrant but lived in camps, the buses went to the camps. At still 
another site where most of the students were formerly migrant, the students walked 
to their elementary school and were picked up there. 

Coordination with Other Community Organizations and Agencies Serving Migrant ^ 

Migrant education projects employ a variety of mechanisms for coordinating 
their services with those offered by other agencies in the community. At nearly 
every program, there was at least one person — often the home-school liaison 
person — part of whose Job ^'is to keep informed about services available in the 
community for migrant families and students and to refer individuals to these 
services as appropriate. Tnis person was usually also responsible for informing 
the community agencies of the services available from the migrant education 
program. Also, health care staff of migrant education programs regularly 
coordinated with the commtinity health providers. 

Coordination of services was achieved at the Owatonna project by having the 
Title XX nursery, Migrant Head Start, Migrant Health, and Chapter 1 — Migrant 
Education programs in a single school under the supervision of a single 
coordinator/director. At another of the visited projects, Region VIII, a 
particularly aggressive approach to coordination with community organizations was 
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taken. As part of coordination efforts, staff members were encouraged to 
become active in local commtmity organizations, and oeveral were currently serving 
as elected members of the boards of directors of these organizations. 

Coordination among several of the projects in the study and local community 
organizations occurred as a result of cooperative agreements under which the 
community organizations were hired by the project to provide, or to assist in the 
provision of, certain services. For example, as noted in section VI, the Collier 
County program entered into a cooperative agreement with the Redlands Christian 
Migrant Association to operate the after-school program for elementary and middle- 
school migrant students. The Hatch Valley summer project coordinated with the 
Foster Grandparent Program to obtain classroom assistants and with adult education 
to provide courses for secondary students. 

Another means for coordinating services is to bring together all the community 
service representatives who serve migrant families at an open house at the 
beginning of the term, as was done in the Dorchester County and Owatonna summer 
projects. These open houses provided an opportunity for the migrant families v^o 
become acquainted not only with the migrant education project but also with other 
community services. 
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VI. PABKRT IRVOLVEMKIIT 

Components of Success 

Migrant parents can be a positive Influence on their children's education. It 
Is Important that they understand how Important education Is for their children's 
future. Every effort should be made to make the migrant parents feel welcome at 
school and to encourage them to take an active part in their children's education. 

The projects in this study all put great stake in increasing migrant parents' 
involvement in their children's education, in school, and in the migrant education 
program. The approaches they used to accomplish this were: 

• Developm.^nt of an active migrant education parent advisory committee (PAC); 

• Sponsorship of activities and events that brought parents into the schools; 
and, 

• Provision of training programs, workshops, and confe ences for parents. 

A ctive Parent Advisoi-y Committees 

Nearly all the projects in this study were found to have very active parent 
advisory committees (PACs) whose meetings were well attend 3d. The PACs associated 
with regular-school-year projects were generally more active than those associated 
with summei. projects, because parents were often busier working during the summer 
months . 

At the visited projects, PACs were an important mechanism for stimulating 
further parent involvement in the schools and in the education of migrant 
children. The PAC meetings provided a forum for Informing parents about what they 
could do to help improve their children's health and education, and what they could 
do to assist the migrant education program and the schools. 

Most projects reported that the first step in developing an active PAC is 
getting parents to come to school. As parents become comfortable at the school euA 
begin to attend PAC meetings, project staff undertake several actions to help make 
the PAC an active one. These actii^ns include making presentations to the PAC about 
ongoing and planned project activities, helping the PAC to plan and conduct 
fund-raiaing activities, and providing assistance for PAC memb. s to attend state, 
regional, and national migrant education meetings. 
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Vignette No. 7 

LEASHIIIG TO WORK HASD PAIS Q¥i 
Comlte Con<3ejero de Padres de la Educaclon Mlgratorla 
Region VIII, Tulare-Kings Counties, California 



The Regional Parent Advisory Committee (RPAC) meeting on the 
evening of January 17, 1989, was very well attended despite the fog 
outside. About 75 parents, some with children in tow, came from all 
over the region to the meeting, which was held in a large conference 
room in the Region VIII administrative building. Everyone was 
dressed casually — some of the men still wore their work clothes. As 
the chairs around the conference table filled, parents began sitting 
in the chairs arranged against the walls. A friendly, respectful 
atmosphere prevailed and even the children were quiet. 

The level of participation of the parents in the discussions and 
the leadership qualities of the RPAC officers, who were migrant 
parents, were impressive. Many of the parents spoke only Spanish 
and the rest were bilingual, so the meeting was conducted in Spanish. 

On this particular evening, three recipients of college 
scholarships raised and awarded by the Committee were present and 
reported on their educational progress and plans for the future. 
Everyone took pride in their accomplishments. 

One of these, a young woman who is studying for a medical degree 
at Harvard, comes ^rom a family of nine children, three of whom are 
studying to be do'^ rs. Neither of her parents speaks English or 
went beyond the eighth grade; both attended the meeting with her and 
were very proud of her work. When asked what contributed to the 
educational success of so many members of her family, the young 
woman ^mswered, **The emphasis everyone put on the importance of 
education and the help I received while I was in school. Besides, 
farmworkers* children learn to work hard at an early age, and this 
pays off in school.** 
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Activities and Events Involving Parents at the School 

iiany projects reported that a particularly effective way to get parents 
involved with the schools Is to Involve parents In ftmd-ralsing efforts such as 
bake sales or raffles. As the project director of the Dysart program reported, 
**though the [fund-raising] does raise some money that Is used to supplement 
available government funding, Its main value lies In getting parents Involved in a 
school setting.** 

Most projectc report that migrant parents are reluctant to come to school for 
parent-teacher conferences and are mv re likely to come when there is an open 
house. The Minidoka County project, for example, sponsors several open houses for 
migrant parents during the school ye^r. Attendance by migrant parents is greatest 
when there is a play, sporting event, awards assembly, science fair, school 
carnival, or other activity at the school in which their children participate. As 
a result, some projects have scheduled parent-teacher conferences to coincide with 
events in which the migrant students participate. 

Group dinners for migrant students also are used as a mechanism for bringing 
parents into the school and involving them with their children's education. Both 
the Region VIII and the Region XI projects sponsored graduation dinners. At the 
Region VIII project, the graduation dinner was planned and organized by the 
regional parent advisory committee, whereas at the Region XI project, the migrant 
student association at the high school took xas msiblllty for putting on the 
dinner and entertainment. At the Glendive, Ow«con*?a, and Prlncevllle projects, 
family dinners were held at the end of the summer program, with entertainment 
provided by the children. 



Training. Workshops^ and Conferences for Parents 

A number of the visited projects also provided training for parents as a means 
of getting migrant parents involved with their children's education and with the 
schools. At the Region XI project, for example, training was provided to parents 
through a program titled Literatura Infantil . which focuses on teaching parents how 
to read with their preschool children and develop their literacy skills. This 
training has the added advantage of requiring the parents to come to the school for 
the sessions. Thus, when their pre-school children enter kindergarten, these 
parents are familiar with the school and are more likely to attend parent-teacher 
conference i and other school activities. Also, the Region VIII project had a 
program entitled Together We Can aimed at preventing migrant student dropout 
through family training and counseling. 
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Another means of getting parents to visit the school is to provide parent 
workshops and parent conferences at the school. At both the Region VIII and Region 
XI projects, a series of evening workshops in parenthood and parent-as-teacher 
skills were offered during the school year. In addition, Region XI also organized 
a once-a-year conference for perents with presenters from all of the district's 
compensatory education and special services programs, as well as speakers from 
outside the school system. 
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VII. DSOFOUT PBEVKRTIOH 

Components of Success 

Because of traditionally high dropout rates among migrant students, 
particularly in the secondary grades (Johnson, 1585), dropout intervention and 
prevention are major components of many migrant education projects. In fact, 
because of their mandate to identify and recruit migrant students into the program 
and the schools, all migrant education programs could be viewed as dropout 
prevention/ intervention programs. The focus in this section, however, is on 
programs with specially identified dropout prevention/intervention services. 

Several of the visited proj€*!ts were found to have particularly effective 
dropout intervention/prevention components. Furthermore, two of these (the Region 
XI and Collier County projects) were found to provide nearly identical services to 
their students, even though the staffs of the two projects were not aware of what 
the other project was doing. The models employed at these two sites were: 

• Elementary and middle-school dropout prevention — extended-day academic and 
recreational program; and 

• Secondary school dropout intervention — part-day, evening, and weekend 
academic, counseling, and career guidance program combined with a part-time 
work program. 

Both of the projects with t^ese programs were located in communit > with high 
concentrations of migrant students, of whom roughly half were currently migrant and 
half were formerly migrant. Although the models they employed are thus 
particularly relevant to schools with similar demographic situations, elements of 
their programs may also be applicable to dropout intervention/preve:ition programs 
in other communities. 

Elementary and Middle School Dropout Prevention 

Both of the projects with dropout prevention/intervention components at the 
secondary level also provided dropout prevention services to elementary and middle- 
school students. At these grade levels, th services focused on providing extra 
academic assistance to at-risk students through extended-day and after- school 
homework centers and tutorial assistance. The dropout prevention programs operated 
every day after school, for 60 to 90 minutes. 
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At both sites, academic activities were alternated with recreational activities 
in order to keep the students interested* This approach took the form either of 
having recreation and academic assistance on alternate ddys or of having a period 
of academics followed by a period of recreation every day. 

The decisions about what types of services the dropout program would offer were 
made by a committee of migrant education program staff and school teachers and 
administrators. The objective was to provide services that the regular teachers 
and migrant instructional staff both felt the children needed. Thus, the specific 
services (e.g.^ homework center, tutorials in specific subjects) varied from school 
to school. 

For the dropout prevention program in the Collie' County schools, the migrant 
education program entered into a cooperative agreement with a local m1.grant 
association (Redlands Christian Migrant Association), The migrant education 
program provided overall guidance about the instructional and recreational contents 
of the program, paid the salaries of the instructional staff, and provided 
instructional materials and transportation home for participants. The migrant 
association provided the supervisor for recreational activities, a snack, and an 
adult to ride on the buses to ensure students behave on their way home from the 
program. Individual schools provided facilities. 

The program in Region XI, in contrast, was run entirely by the migrant 
program. However , they employed regular teachers from the school for the 
instructional services and paid their salaries. 

Secondary-School Dropout Prevention 

The dropout programs at the secondary level at both sites followed two basic 
tracks or strands , depending on the status of students. 

1. The dropout prevention strand focused on: 

• Identifying potential dropouts; 

• Keeping targeted potential dropouts in school; and, 

• Increasing successful instructional and noninstructional services. 

2. The dropout remediation strand, in contrast^ focused on: 

• Locating former students who had already dropped out of school; 

• Recruiting dropouts into the dropout prevention strand; and, 

• Providing altemati/e means for students to continue their education. 
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Vignette No* 8 

N&iailS THE HOHOR KOLL 
E.A. Hall Junior High's AYUDE Program 
Region XI, Watsonvllle, California 



Participation In the school's AYUDE (Assisting Youth Undergoing 
Dropout Experiences) homework center Is voltmtary, but students are 
eager to attend and there Is often a waiting list. The Wednesday 
session of the program began precisely at 3:00 p.m., with 21 
students present. Before work began, the supervising teacher 
presented awards to students for hours of attendance In the center 
over the past month. As each awardee's name was read, the child 
came to the front of the classroom f .ecelve an award, while the 
other *»tudents applauded. As this was going on, three more students 
arrived. 

Following the awards, the room became quiet and students began 
working on their homework. All the students this day were working 
on math. Two college students enrolled in the MINI -CORPS program, 
plus a migrant Instructional aide and the supervising teacher, 
circulated in the classroom, assisting students with their homework 
upon request. 

At the end of the two-hour session, the staff signed each child's 
homework to mark its completion. 

The supervising teacher summed up the main goal of the program ly 
noting that, the day before, one of the regular homework center 
attendees, an elghth-grude boy, had come up to her in the hall with 
a huge smile on his face. "I made the honor roll this quarter," he 
said. "1 got all B*s and A 'si" He was so proud of himself. The 
teacher noted, "How wonderful I felt to see his pride and to know 
that we had helped make that possible." 
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Tf identify potential dropouts* the irograms enlisted the assistance of the 
regular classroom teachers, counselors, and other school staff. Program staff 
advertised the availability of services through the program at orientation 
activities and through handouts. Students were then referred to the program. 

Former students who had dropped out were identified by several mechanisms, 
including referrals by community members or current students and self-initiated 
contact with the program by the former student. In addition, the pro^^ect staff 
used l^^^r^t year's student rosters to identify students who should have been in 
school but were not. This latter practice was encountered at the Region XI program 
where the staff suspected that :nany of the secondary students who reportedly had 
migrated out of the district were still there and had merely dropped out of 
school. To investigate this hypothesis, they used the preceding year's rosters of 
migrant students and went into the community to see whether the students were still 
there. The hypothesis was confirmed when they found a number of these students 
still living in the community. Once they had identified these students, they were 
able to recruit many of them back into school through their dropout prevention 
and/or outside work experience programs. A similar process of identifying students 
who had dropped out was also found in the Collier County program, although there it 
was primarily one person who took responsibility for locating the students. 

For the identified potential dropouts and the dropouts who were recruited into 
the dropout program, three types of services were offered: instructional services, 
guidance and career counseling, and part-time work opportunities. In adv^ition, 
parents were involved in several ways. 

1. Instructional services . The dropout prevention programs offered a variety of 
instructional services tailored to meet the needs of the students. For potential 
dropouts, these consisted primarily of after-school tutorials and homework 
centers. Students may also be offered classes after-school, in the evenings, or on 
weekends to accrue additional credits. 

Because most of the former students who were recruited into the dropout 
programs also had j js, part of the difficulty in working with them was to find a 
means for them to pursue their education while keeping their jobs. To do this, the 
programs were flexible, offering students the opportunity to participate in a 
reduced schedule of regular high school classes (e.g., a half-day schedule), to 
take PASS courses for credit, or to ewoll in GED (general equivalency diploma) 
classes. In addition, the students could participate in the after-school tutorials 
or homework centers offered to potential dropouts. 
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2. Guidance and Career Counseling . Guidance and career counseling were i'nportant 
aspects of the dropout prevention programs. Students were provided with counseling 
regarding an, personal and family problGms that interfered with their ability to 
attend school. Where appropriate, counseli*-^ Involved the students' parents. 
Students were also provided with career/vocational counseling, as well as 
instruction in the basics of job hunting, expected behavior on--the-job, and other 
aspects of holding down a job. They were also referred to other career and 
vocational education programs offered by the school or by community organizations. 

3. Part-time Work Oppo rtunities . Program staff at both suites found that economics 
was an important factor in students dropping out. Students left school either to 
work with their families in the field or to take paying jobs in the community. To 
combat this practice, both programs offered students part-time work with nonprofit 
organizations while they were in the dropout prevention program. The organizations 
provided training for the students, while the program paid the students' salaries. 
Students could work part of the day rt the job and then attend classes in the 
dropout program. 

The suci^ess of this type of work-study program depended a great c'eal on the 
ability of the project to find nonprofit agencies (e.g., community health care 
services, police department, local government, schools) that would provide jobs. 
Other factors that have been found to influence the success of such programs are 
the provision of transportation to and from the jobs, biweekly monitoring of 
student job performance by the employer and th2 director of the jobs program, and 
regular reporting on student performance to parents. 

4. Parent Involvement . The successful dropout prevention programs involved 
parents of the participants in sevcr&x ways. First, the> required parents' 
permission for students to participate in the program and in the jobs component. 
Second they regularly (monthly) informed parents of student attendance and 
progress in the program. Sometimes they also involved parents in counseling the 
student. Furthermore, they provided counseling to the parents on the importance of 
the student's participation in the program and on approaches to motivating the 
student to continue in school. Much of this counseling was done on an individual 
basis with parents during hora^ visits. Sometimes regularly scheduled parent 
support groups were organized so that parents could share experiences, concerns, 
and parenting strategies. 
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Other Approaches 

Another approach to dropout prevention was illustrated by the special project 
in California's Region VIII. There, parents were enlisted to help keep students in 
school* The emphasis of services was on training for families of students in 
grades 7 through 12. The families, including any school-age siblings below grade 
7, wen provided with training in the evenings in home-study skills, test taking 
okills, career awareness, and goal formulation. Family field trips to two- and 
four-year colleges were organized* A somewhat similar approach to combating 
dropout was found at KcAllen, where the program provided leadership seminars for 
students. The program selected 30 students who, with six counselors, vent on a 
weekend retreat. The counselors provided the students with leadership 
e:^)eriences. The students' parents were invited to participate in a preretreat 
orientation program, and then both parents and stirdents were involved in follow-up 
sessions. 

The approach taken by the Mid-h.dson project involved sponsorship of a soccer 
team, supervised by a counselor. A nun^ber of migrant students who had dropped out 
or were at risl of dropping out were on the team. Each practice session and game 
was followed by a counseling session. 
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VIII. EVALOATIOH 

Components of Success 

Evaluation Is an Important component of any project. A good evaluation can be 
used to monitor a project's progress toward achieving its stated goals and to 
assess the project's overall effectiveness. I^ addition, an ongoing evaluation can 
be us«}d to identify strengths and weaknesses in a project so that resources can be 
reallocated, if necessary, to improve the project's effectiveness. 

The evaluation of ' :oject services and staff was an important element of the 
operations of all of the vi.3ited projects. Two types of evaluation may be 
distinguished: 

• Process evaluation to assess the appropriateness of procedures and identify 
problem area» so corrective action can be taken, if necessary; and 

• Outcome evaluation to assess the overall effectiveness of the project 
(intervention). 

Process Evaluation 

The administrative staff of all the visited projects were continuously engaged 
in reviewing the quality and appropriateness of project staff and services. Th's 
ongoing process evaluation Involved Informal data collection daily through 
observations and conversations with project staff, school staff, and service 
recipients, as well as periodic formal data collection through surveys, ratings, 
and other types of monitoring. Informal data collection by administrators included 
listening to comments and suggestions from project staff members; regular classroom 
teachers, aides, counselors, principals, and other school staff; state technical 
assistance providers during visits to the project; migrant students participating 
in project services; and parents at PAC meetings as well as comments reported back 
by home-school liaison personnel from home visits. It also Included regular, 
informal observations of Instructional and support services being provided. 

Several concrete examples of changes aimed at program improvement resulting 
from informal data collection were noted during the sits visits. For example, the 
service delivery model for instructional services provided through the Collier 
County project was changed from a pull-out approach to an in-class approach as a 
result of data on the preferences of regular classroom teachers and principals 
obtained informally through conversations. In addition, at the Collier County 
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project, the elementary and middle-school dropout prevention program was created in 
response to Informal suggestions by several migrant parents about the need for the 
project to address the dropout problem* 

More formal data collection methods were surveys of the opinions of parents , 
students, regular classroom teachers, and migrant instructional staff members; 
periodic (e.g., monthly) monitoring of the performance of project staff members 
through performance checklists or other rating forms; and formal meetings with 
project staff, school staff, or district staff to discuss project performance. 
Examples of project changes resulting from such formal evaluation included the 
coordination of curriculiw content and staff development activities by the Ovatonne 
project with students' home-base schools as a result of formal communications 
between the project and the State of Texas, and the coordination of instructional 
content for students in the Mid-Hudson summer project with their 
regular-school-year instruction as a result of annual surveys of individual 
students regular-school-year classroom teachers* 

Outcome Evaluation 

All the visited projects conducted annual outcome evaluations, both to meet 
local, state, and federal requirements and to assist in improving the program. 
Substantial variation existed, however, in the types of outcome data gathered, 
particularly regarding student outcomes. In part, this variation was due to 
differences in the period of operation (summer versus regular-school-year) and 
types of services (tutorial assistance versus dropout prevention) in which each 
project was engaged. 

Undoubtedly, data that were the most difficult to obtain on migrant students, 
yet generally the most desirable for program evaluation, were matched pre-/posttest 
scores from spring-to-spring test administrations. Eleven of the 16 visited 
projects were able to produce such data on at least a portion of their students. 
Nearly all these projects were regular-school-year programs anf, missing scores 
were usually those for currently migrant students not present in the project for 
the testing. To help overcome the problem of missing data on currently migrant 
students and to enrich the database available for evaluation, one project (Region 
XI) hSi'X developed a mechanism for combining locally generated student-level data 
v7ith MSilTS records. Once a student's MSRTS record was obtained, a copy was 
forwarded to the migrant counselors who input the record on th-^ir office personal 
computers. These personal computers were linked to the district computer and the 
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Vignette No. 9 

KVALUATIH6 A PROGRAM OF SHORT DURATIOH 
Mid-Hudson Summer Migrant Education Program 
State University College at New Palts, New York 

As with most summer programs, the staff of the Mid-Hudson Summer 
Migrant Education Program were faced with the problem of how to 
evaluate the diverse services it offered to students, given that the 
program was only six weeks in length. Their solution to this problem 
was to use a variety of different measures, each specifically chosen 
to assess one aspect of the program's services. 

For the computer literacy and the career education components, 
staff members who were also on the faculty of the college's department 
of education developed criterion-referenced tests for administration 
before and after the summer program. For testing reading and math 
instruction, the program selected the reading and math subtests of the 
California Achievemr^.nt Test. In addition, the program adopted a 
state-developed criterion-referenced skills-rating form for completion 
on each student at the end of participation in the program each 
summer. Finally, to evaluate the progress in learning English by the 
participants with limited English proficiency, the program elected to 
administer the Language Assessment Scales to these participants at the 
beginning and end of the summer program. 

The staff have found that using multiple measures and carefully 
choosing and developing measures appropriate to the instruction 
provided enable them to gauge student progress accurately and to 
provide feedback to the students* regular-school-year teachers. 
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MSRTS data were combined with the district data on the student by matching the 
MSRTS identification ntimber with the district student identification number. 

Another four projects had scores on their students from pre-/posttest 
administration of criterion-referenced tests* Three of these projects operated 
during the summer and had selected a criterion-reference test rather than a 
standardized achievement test as their outcome measure because of the short time in 
which students participated in their programs. 

Three projects with substantial numbers of students with limited English 
proficiency also reported pre-/posttest results on language assessment instruments 
as part of their outcome data. One project that focused on dropout prevention used 
the high schoo] graduation rate for migrant students as its outcome indicator, and 
one summer project used secondary-student credit cruals. 

In addition to student-level outcome data, the annual evaluations of the 
visited projects also contained a variety of other information useful for program 
improvement. For example, a number of projects included data from student, parent, 
and teacher surveys regarding satisfaction with project services; some included 
data on the amounts axiti kinds of in-service training provided to project staff; and 
a few provided information on activities of the parent advisory committee. 
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IX* ADNIHISTRATIVB AND MAHAGKNEUT RESOURCES 



Components of Success 

Administrative support an<f. good management are crucial for the success of any 
project* They provide the infrastructure that makes the project work* Good 
leaders not only manage the pvoj«>ct's resources, they are also instrumental in 
establishing a positive teaching and learning climate for staff and students* 
Besides being academically qualified, the staff should understand and care about 
the migrant students* 

An analysis of the case studies reveals several categories of factors related 
to administration and management which characterize effective migrant education 
projects: 

« Program leadership, where directors clearly and authoritatively communicate 
project goals and objectives, and provide staf" with leeway ^or innovation; 

• Organizational support, which includes access to the highest levels of 
district administration and district-school comanagement of project services 

• Fiscal resources, including not only monies obtained through the Chapter 1 — 
Migrant Education Program, but in-kind, charitable, and other funds and 
contributions as well; 

• Partnerships with community organizations and with other special 
instruct lor i programs in the district in order to maximize resources; 

• Staff qualifications, including interpersonal skills and dedication to the 
program as well as knowledge and abilities, and in-service training to 
maintain and upgrade staff skills; and 

• Facilities, including offices and classrooms, that are large enough for the 
purpose and provide access to a MSRTS terminal* 

Program Leadership 

Although the directors of the visited projects all differed from one another in 
backgro\mds , credentials, and management styles, they shared certain 
characteristics that have been identified in the literature as features of 
effective program management* Above all, all the directors provided strong 
leadership to their programs. Specifically, they were all strong advocates for 
migrant c(^ucation and for migrant students and families; all were authoritative in 
communicating program goalg and objectives : and ell provided their programs with a 
clear sense of directi on^ 

?6 
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Vignette No* 10 

LISXKHIlfG TO STAFF IDEAS 
Collier County Migrant Education Program 
Immokalee, Florida 

When, in 1983, the former administrator of the Collier County 
Migrant Education Program discovered federal funds were available for 
special projects, she formed a committee of teachers, parents, and 
administrators to design a dropout prevention program to help migrant 
students in secondary schools • The program, named "Strive to Achieve 
Yearly" (S.T.A.Y.^Sr.), began in the fall of 1984. 

Implementation of the program was assigned a newly hired 
S.T.A.Y.-Sr. adviser, who soon became aware of one problem with the 
design of the program's work-study component, namely, providing 
transportation for students to the work site and home after work* 

At first, school liaison personnel took turns transporting the 
students. This arrangement, however, resulted in chaos, because the 
other duties of the scattered liaison personnel made it impossible for 
them to be at the schools and then later at the work sites. There 
were two shifts, one at 2:00 p.m. and one at 3:00 p.m., and the 
liaison personnel/bus drivers would be at clinics, homes, doct 7s' 
offices, and hospitals attending to other duties while the stuaents 
were milling around the school waiting for their ride to work. 

To resolve this problem, the S.T.A.Y.-Sr. adviser suggested to the 
program administrator that a permanent bus driver be assigned to the 
program. Furthermore, to ensure that the driver would have rapport 
with the students and their parents, she requested that the driver be 
bilingual in Spanish, be a former migrant, be a graduate of the local 
high schorl, and live in Immokalee, The program adminiotrator 
listened to the request and the reasons for it, and then began looking 
for funding for the neu bus driver staff position. Within a month, 
the position was funded and the new driver was hired. 
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Most important I these directors actively sought and used suggestions from th eir 
staff members f from migrant parents , and from the schools. They also gave their 
staff significant leeway in their areas of responsibility and encouraged them to be 
innovativei independent thinkers and doers. Where staff-initiated innovations were 
found to be effective, the directors formally incorporated the changes into the 
program. 

Organizational Support 

Project access to the highest levels of district administration . The success 
of any special instructional program depends on its ability to obtain resources 
from schools and the district when needed and to have a voice in district and 
school policy. This is particularly true of migrant education programs, th ^%ture 
and number of whose target population — migrant students — can change radically ^rom 
year to year and during the course of a school year. This variability in the need 
for program services requires that the program be able to access needed resources 
on short notice. The access to. resources, in turn, requires that the program have 
direct access to district and school decision makers. 

The regular-school-year, single-district programs in this study all had direct 
access to the highest levels of their districts* administration. In most cases, 
the migrant education program director reported directly to an assistant 
superintendent and was on a level equivalent to that of other district officials, 
such as the directors of curriculum, special education, and bilingual education. 
Furthermore, these directors met frequently, both informally and formally, with the 
assistant superintendents to exchange information. In one district (Snyder), the 
migrant education program director was herself an assistant superintendent, while 
in another (Dysart), the director was also a principal of one of the served 
elementary schools. 

District-school comanagemen t . Compensatory education programs, such as migrant 
education, operate as supplements to the regular instructional pro^^ram in a 
school. Therefore, they will be most effective when designed and managed in 
cooperation with the staff of the regular instructional program. For this reason, 
ell the legular-ochool-year programs in this study reported that school input, 
particularly from principals and teachers, has played an important role in the 
design, development, and management of program services. 

In many cases, programs reported that the service delivery model used by the 
program (i.e., in-class, pull-out) was developed as a result of suggestions fiom 
teachers. Region XI, for example, noted that it switched from a pull-out model for 
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service delivery to an in-class model at the request of teachers, and that as a 
result everyone was much happier with the prograra. On a larger scale, both Region 
VIII and Snyder reported that the service deiivei*y models they used differed irom 
one served school or teacher to another, the model being negotiated with school 
staff on a school-by-school basis 

Both Region XI and Collier County reported the same type of school-by-school 
negotiation with respect to their after-school dropout prevention programs, where 
school staff helped select the types of services offered, as well as the content of 
the instruction, and were part of the instructional staff for the program. Such 
negotiation helps to build a consensus among school staff around the program and 
improves its chances of successful implementation. 

Fiscal Re s ources 

Most of the visited projects were funded, on paper, nearly 100 percent through 
Chapter l~Migrant Education funds. Closer examination of what services were 
provided and how they were paid for, however, revealed that all projects availed 
themselves of some form of charitable or in-kind contributions from the districts 
and schools they serv3d and organizations in the community, Typically, districts 
provided facilities for direct services to students and for parent meetings, with 
accompanying custodial security. In addition, some districts provided bus 
transportation for students to and from after-school, evening;, and weekend 
services. Several districts also contributed instructional materials. In some 
Cases services originally provided by the migrant education program were taken over 
in part or entirely by the district and paid for out of district funds. Generally, 
this occurred only where the service was expanded to nonmigrant as well a«» niigrant 
students, or where the level of Chapter i-~Migrant Education funds fell and a 
needed service could no longer be supported through that funding source. 

The visited pro, rams received a variety of charitable and in-kind services from 
community organizations, including food, clothing, job training, career and 
vocaticjial guidance services, and health services. 

Partnerships 

A number of projects, particularly those serving larger student populations, 
have entered into partnerships with other organizations in the community to provide 
needed services. An example of this, discussed previously, is the cooperative 
agreement between the ColMer County Public Schools and the Redlands Christian 
Migrant Association, through which the program operates its after-school dropout 
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prevention program* The Region XI migrant education program also provides several 
examples of the use of cooperative agreements* There, the program has entered Into 
agreements (1) with the local college (Cabrlllo College) to provide dental hygiene 
services, (2) with the Greater Santa Cruz Community Association and the college to 
provide dental work, and (3) with the Santa Cruz Department of Health to provide 
vaccinations to migrant students. 



Staff Qualifications and In-service Training 

The single greatest expenditure at each of the visited projects was for staff 
salaries and benefits, in some cases accounting for as much as 89 percent of the 
project's grant. The majority of this money was spent to pay staff members who 
provided direct instructional services to students. Repeatedly, project directors 
reported that they spent much time and effort on locating and hiring highly 
qualified staff as a means Oi. providing high-quality services, reducing the need 
for preservice training, and lowering administrative costs. Evidence from the site 
visits revealed that the projects had succeeded in attracting good staff. In fact, 
if one factor responsible for the success of the study's projects had to be s5 igled 
out, it would be the high quality and dedication of the projects' staff members. 

It is extremely difficult to specify the precise characteristics of effective 
staff members, because a great deal has to do with individual personality. 
Nevertheless, members of the staff at the visited projects had the following 
characteristics : 

• Migrant education projject dirgctors/coordlnators/adminlstrators and 
directors of special componen ts (e.g., work-study components, dropout 
prevention components) generally held advanced degrees (N.A.s or 
Ph.D.s/Ed.D.s) in education, had several years' experience administering 
compensatory education programs before they joined the staff of the migrant 
education program; often worked less t^ an full-time for the project, but 
spent more hours working for the project than were billed to migrant 
education; and tended to be strong advocates to the community and the school 
administration for migrant students and the mig/ant education program. 

• Migrant education resource avid classroom teachers were^ for the most part, 
certified teachers with a college degree and often with five or more years 
prior teaching experience; participated in several in-service training 
sessions on migrant education during the school year; had good knowledge of 
their subject matter areas; established and maintained good rapport with 
students; went out of their way to contact parents (e.g., through home 
visits) and to generate parent involvement; and often spent some of their 
own free time working with migrant students or on migrant education project 
activities. 
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• Migrant education tutors were either high school graduates with additional 
training In content subjects or high school students who were getting good 
grades in school; were themselves usually current or former miarants or, if 
not, were from the same ethnic anu linguistic background as the students; 
and were willing and able to f'^llow the directions of the classroom teacher 
with whom they worked. 

• MlRtant education health care staff were either certified nurses or health 
educators with a college degree, and at least one member of the health care 
staff was always a former or current migrant who knew both the local migrant 
community and the local health care agencies and facilities well. 

• MiRr&nt education counselors held a degree in student counseling; were often 
former migrants themselves or from the same ethnic and linguistic backgroimd 
as the students; and were willing to serve as advocates for migrant 
students, as appropriate, in interactions with school administrators, 
employers, and the like* 

• Home-school liaison perso nnel/recruiters were often current or form . 
migrants who were well known and respected in the local migrant community 
and spoke both English and the native language of migrant parents, and spent 
more time in the community making home visits than in the office. 

Another characteristic of the staff members at the visited projects was their 
flexibility in terms of job assignments. Staff members at many of the projects 
took on a variety of job responsibilities, which differed from day to day. For 
example, at the Snyder project, the director also seized as the migrant student 
counselor, while the records clerk also served as the home-school liaison person. 
At the Owatonna project, one teacher taught junior high students in the morning and 
served as a secondary resource teacher in the afternoon, and an elementary art 
teacher taught art in the morning and taught a 6ED class iu the evening. 

Once staff were hired, projects found it imperative to maintain and improve on 
the particular .knowledge and abilities of the staff members. Therefore, each 
project provided for reg\:lar in-service training ft>r staff. In districts with 
central in-service programs for instructional staff, migrant staff participated in 
this program. In addition, the administrators of the migrant education program 
worked with the district st/iff responsible for in-service training to ensure that 
the district program covered topics relevant to migrant education. 

Beyond such district in-service training, migrant education programs prov. ed 
their own regular (monthly or quarterly) in-service tiaining for staff and arranged 
for staff to attend state and regional migrant education conferences, where they 
cme in contact with instructional methods and approaches that have proved 
effective in other projects. 
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Vignette No. 11 

CBKA ^6 QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
Paraprofess-^unal Undergradus^ . Providing 
Individualized Learning Services (PUPILS Program) 
Region XI, Pajaro Valley U.S.D., California 



Finding qualified teachers whu are bilingual and understand the 
liffi-style and ;Aeeds o^ migrant %tudents is a probleu for progmms 
nationwide. In Region XI, u par':ial solution to this problem is 
provided by the MINI-CORPS and PUPILS programs. Both programs 
enable instructional aides working with the migrant program to 
pursue a teaching degree while continuing to work in the program. 
They differ in that participation in MINI-CORPS, a state program, is 
limited to aides from a nigrant background whereas PUPILS, a 
district program, is open to all instructional aides working in the 
migra^.t program. 

For the PUPILS program, bilingual students at a nearby college 
are recruited to work as instructional aides in special projects of 
the Region XI migrant education program for two to three days a 
v^ek. On ot^er days and in the evenings, they attend college and 
v^rk toward their teaching degrees. Jn addition, PUPILS students 
receive one-and-one-half hours of in-service training from the 
migrant program staff per week and are evaluated by a master tt^acher 
each semester. 

Although only four years old, the PUPILS program has already 
produced fouj' certified teachers who work for the Pajaro Valley 
U.S.D., as well as four teachers who work for other districts. 
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Facilities 

The visited projects were found fo have adequate or, in a w cases, more than 
adequate facilities for both their program offices and services. Program offices 
were large, with plen.:y of space for staff to meet with parents and other staff. In 
addition, most had ^oth thel^ own computers for administration and some had a MSRTS 
terminal. School-based staff had separa^e rooms for their offices and for 
instruction, comparable to those of the regular school staff • 
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X. KBPLICATIOH AHD TRAHSFBR OF PSACTICBS 



In replicating or transferring a practice that has proved successful to one 
site at another site, a number of factors should be conslderated. Among these are 
the processes used to generate support for the practice among school board members , 
teachers, school and district administrators, and the general community; the nature 
and organization of the planning for the practice; the development of a funding 
proposal; and the processes for clarifying and adapting the practice as it is being 
implemented. 

The data obtained from the site visits to effective projects in this study 
revealed three fa>^tors that are most important iii the implementation of effective 
p:*actices: 

1. Strong program leadership; 

2. Quality of the staff; and, 

3. Support from the commtmity, district administration, and school staff. 

Vhen considering the implementation of a new practice, the following questions 
shvould be considered: 

• Has the , cactice been demonstrated to be effective in a c ontext similar to 
yours In ceras of such variables as size of the d .strict r consortium of 
districts; ratio of migrant to nonmlgrant students, raty of ::urrently 
migrant to formerly migrant students, etlmic/llnguistlc background of the 
migrant students, deration of the program (summer, regular term), and grade 
level of the students to be eerved? 

• How was the practice implemented at the model site and by whom? 

• vrhat steps have been taken to generate support fcr the change from the 
conrnmity, district administrators, and school staff members; and did any of 
these people participate in the planning process? 

• How have successful practices been Implemented at your site in the past? 
vrhat factors have helped or hindered the vhange process? 

• Vfhat ^ypes of staff are needed to Implement the practice? Can It be 
implemented with existing staff? Will they need addltiot il training or aie 
new staff needed? 

• Hov will the practice be funded, and what is the required level of funding? 
Can some of the required resources be obtained though voltmtary or in-kind 
sources? 
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• Vht4t facilities will be used? 

• Do modifications need to be made in the practice for it to work for you? 
For example, if the practic^i at the model site was implemented through a 
partnership with a community organization for which there is no parallel in 
your community, is there another type of agency (e.g., a local college) that 
could substitute or can you do it yr irself? 

• Do modifications need to be made in existing services or programs to 
accommodate the new practice? 

\11 the evidence suggests that the effective practices described herein can 
profitably be replicated at other sites. However, the extent to which these 
practices will result in comparably favorable outcomes for migrant students depends 
Jr. large part on the local answers to these questions. 
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Appendix A 
CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR THIS STDDT 
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EXHIBIT A.l. Conceptual Kodel of 

Migrant Student Education 
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Service 
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Student 
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EXHIBIT A.^. Components of the Conceptual Model 

!• A dminlstratlve/ '' rganl2atlonal Characr eristics 
Administrative Context 

State education agency/local education agency roles In decision making 
Participation in/commitment to MSRTS 
Interstate/intrastate coordination efforts 

other than MSRTS 
Organizational size, financial status, priorities 

School Context 

Level! Elementary versus Secondary 
Principal leadership 
Emphasis on academic goals 
Proportion of migrants in school 
Involvement of migrants i-. «?ocial activities 
Involvement of migrant parents 

Coordination between sending and receiving schools 
Recognition of students* ethnic/cultural background 

Community Context 

Attitudes regarding programs 

Involvement in program implementation 

Comiiiunity size 

Communi ty ^ ompo s i t i on 

Stability . -^us flux in community 

School-bound traits, attitudes 

Community recognition of program 

Piogram 

Academic year versus summer program 

Predominately active versus former migrants served 

Length of time in o^^eration 

Outreach activities 

Recruitment activities 

Other instructional/support services for which migrant 

students are eligible 
Service delivery structure (e.g., in«class, pull-out, 

flexible scheduling) 
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(Exhibit A. 2, contim^ed) 

2, Student /Parent Background Characteristics 

Grade 
Age 

Attendance 

Number of schools enrolled in each year 
Point in school year when moves are made 
Years in school 

Working versus nonvorkliig migrant child 

Consistency of enrollment from year to year (same school, different 

schools) 
Student motivation/goals 
Health status 
Language background 
Parent support/ for education 
Active migran^/foriTierly migrant status 
Parent/family income 
Parent expectations for child's future 
'^arent invclvement in education 
Interstate versus intrastate migration pattern 



3, Sut>port Services 

Health services 

Counseling/psychological services 
Home social services 

Parent education and parent involvement activities 
Language and cultural background of service providers 
Career and academic counseling 

4. Instruct lonal Service Characteristics 

Teacher Characteristics 

Experience 
Education 

Years in same school 
Cultural background 

Language background in students' language 
Language background in English 

Training in areas related to migrant, to bilingual education/English 

as second language/ compensatory education 
Coordination with other schools regarding instruction cf migrant students 
Attitudes/expectations regarding migrant students and instructional/ 

program implementation praccices 
Coordination with summer or year-rotmd program 
Coordination with aidss and other teachers 
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(Exhibit A. 2, continued) 

Instructional Characteristics 

Content of instruction: subject areas 

Hours of instruction 

Consistency of instruction received 

Teacher's direct instructional time with students 

Student time-on-task 

Language of instruction 

Academic task organization (whole class, grouping, individual 

instruct ion, et c • ) 
Level of academic task 

Teacher's use of parent involvement practices 
Proportion of migrant students in class 
Language background(s) of students in class 



5» Student Outcomes 

Academic achievement 
Acquisition of specific skills 
Er*glish language ability 
Attendance 

Decreased dropout rate/increased graduation rate 
Grade point average 

6* Implementation Characteristics 

Planning 

Generation of support (e.g., school board, teachers, administrators) 
Communication to staff and staff development activities 
Clarification and adaptation (role of administration versus teachers) 
Institutionalization 
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Appendix B 
TOPIC IHDEX TO CASE STUDIES IH VOLUME II 
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Topic Index to Case Studies in Voltme II 



Identification and Recniltment 

Intensive Home Visits Minidoka County II- 84 

Princeville 11-107 

Owatonna 11-135 

Hancock-Harrison 11-146 

Glendive 11-152 

Snyder 11-187 

Networking Region VIII II- 28 

Minidoka County 11-84 

Dodge City 11-116 

Dorchester County 11-127 

Hancock-Harrison 11-146 

Glendive . 11-153 

Hatch Valley 11-167 

Mid-Hudson 11-177 

Snyder 11-187 

McAller 11-198 

Word-of-Mouth Dysart II- 17 

Advertising Upper Valley 11-96 

Owatonna 11-135 

Hancock-Harrison 11-146 

Glendive IJ-153 

Hatch Valley 11-167 

McAllen 11-198 

Contact with Region VIII. . 11-29 

Enrollment Region XI II- 46 

Officials Collier County 11-69 

Upper Valley II- 96 

Snyder 11-187 

McAllen 11-198 

Student Needs Assessment and Prioritization of Services 

Fair Application of Region VIII II- 29 

Assessment and Placemsiic Region XI II- 47 

Procedures Collier County II- 69 

Minidoka County II- 85 

Upper Valley II- 97 

Hatch Valley 11-167 

Snyder , 11-187 
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^ Index, continued) 



Provision of Supplementary Region VIII II- 29 

Information Region XI 11-47 

Upper Valley 11-97 

Hancock-Harrison 11-147 

Mid-Hudson 11-177 

McAllen 11-199 

Curriculiim and Instruction 

Instructional Services Dysart 11-17 

during the Regular Region VIII II- 30 

School Day Region XI 11-48 

Colliar County 11-70 

Minidoka County 11-85 

Upper Valley 11-100 

Princeville 11-107 

Dodge City , . . . . 11-117 

Dorchester County 11-128 

Owatonna 11-137 

Hancock-Harrison 11-147 

Glendive 11-154 

Hatch Valley 11-168 

Mid-Hudson II--178 

Snyder 11-188 

McAllen , 11-199 

Extensions of the Dysart 11-18 

School Day Region VIII II- 30 

Region XI 11-55 

Collier County . II- 74 

Owatonna 11-138 

Mid-Hudson 11-178 

McAllen 11-200 

Positive Climate for Dysart 11-18 

Learning Region XI 11-59 

Collier County 11-73 

Upper Valley 11-100 

Dodge City 11-118 

Hancock-Harrison 11-147 

Snyder 11-189 

McAllen 11-199 

Support Services 

Advocacy, General Assistance, Dysart II- 19 

and Referral Region VIII 11-33 

Region XI 11-49 

Collier County 11-68 

Minidoka County 11-87 

Upper Valley 11-101 
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(Index I continued) 



(Advocacy, General Assistance, Prlncevllle 11-108 

and Reierrsl) Dorchester Cotinty 11-129 

Owatonna 11-139 

Hancock-Harrison « • • 11-148 

Glendive 11-157 

Hatch Valley 11-167 

Mid-Hudson 11-179 

Snyder 11-191 

HcAllen 11-200 

Counseling Region VIII 11-31 

Region XI 11-49 

Collier County 11-72 

Princeville 11-109 

Hancock-Harrison 11-148 

Snyder Ix-191 

McAllen 11-200 

Health Services Dysart II- 19 

Region VIII 11-33 

Region XI .11-49 

Upper Valley 11-101 

Dodge City 11-119 

Owatonna 11-139 

Hancock-Harrison 11-143 

Glendive 11-157 

Hatch Valley 11-168 

Mid-Hudson 11-179 

Snyder 11-191 

Parent Involvement 

Active Parent Advisory Region VIII II- 34 

Committee Minidoka County 11-87 

Princeville 11-110 

Dorchester County 11-129 

Owatoima 11-140 

Glendive 11-158 

Tatch Valley 11-169 

Snyder , 11-192 

McAllen. * 11-201 

Involving Parents at Dysart 11-19 

the School Region VIII 11-34 

Owatonna 11-144 

Hatch Valley 11-170 

Snyder 11-192 

McAllen. ... 11-201 
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Training, Workshops, Region VIII • 11- 34 

and Conferences Region XI , 11-62 

for Parents Princeville 11-110 

Snyder 11-192 

McAllen 11-201 

Dropout Prevention 

Elementary/Middle Region XI 11-59 

School Collier County II- 72 

Secondary School Region XI , 11-55 

Collier County II- 72 

Other Approaches Region VIII 11-34 

Mid-Hudson .... 11-180 

McAllen 11-200 

Coordination of Service s 

Other Districts Dysart II- 19 

and Schools Region VIII 11-27 

Princeville 11-106 

Owatonna 11-143 

McAllen 11-198 

Other Instructional Dysart II- 19 

Programs Region VIII 11-36 

Region XI II- 60 

Collier County 11-74 

Summer and Regular-School- Region VIII 11-28 

Year Programs Collier County 11-74 

Princeville 11-106 

Dodge City 11-116 

Dorchester County 11-128 

Owatonna 11-134 

Hatch Valley 11-166 

Mid-Hudson 11-176 

Other Agencies Collier County II- 74 

Princeville 11-109 

Dorchester Comty 11-129 

Owatonna 11-135 

Glendive ... 11-157 

gvalVft^tW 

Process Evaluation D^'sart II- 13 

Region VIII 11-38 

Region XI 11-43 
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(Process Evaluation) Collier County II- 67 

Dodge City 11-115 

Ovatonna 11-133 

Glendive 11-151 

Hatch Valley 11-166 

Mid-Hudson 11-175 

Snyder 11-185 

McAllen 11-197 

Outcome Evaluation Dysart II- 22 

Region VXII 11-38 

Region XI 11-61 

Collier County II- 74 

Minidoka County II- 90 

Upper Valley 11-103 

Princeville 11-111 

Dodge City 11-121 

Dorchester County 11-131 

Ovatonna 11-143 

Hancock-Harrison 11-149 

Glendive , . . . . 11-161 

Hatch Valley 11-172 

Mid-Hudson . . . . , 11-182 

Snyder 11-194 

McAllen 11-203 

Administration and Management Resources 

Program Leadership Dysart II- 19 

Region VIII 11-35 

Region XI 11-52 

Collier County II- 76 

Minidoka County 11-88 

Upper Valley 11-101 

Glendive 11-159 

Snyder 11-193 

Organizational Dysart II- 19 

Support Kegion VIII , ... II- 35 

Region XI 11-52 

Collier County II- 76 

Minidoka County 11-88 

Snyder 11-193 

Fiscal Support Dysart II- 19 

Region VIII 11-35 

Region XI 11-52 

Collier County 11-75 

Upper Valley 11-101 

Snyder 11-193 

McAllen 11-201 
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Partnerships Region XI 11-63 

Collier County 11-72 

Dorchester County 11-126 

Ovatoima 11-143 

McAllen 11-198 

Staff Dysart 11-19 

Region VIII 11-35 

Region XI 11-52 

Collier County II- 76 

Minidoka County II- as 

Upper Valley 11-101 

Princeville 11-110 

Dodge City 11-120 

Dorchester County 11-130 

Ovatonna 11-141 

Hannock-Farrison 11-148 

Glendive 11-159 

Hatch Valley 11-170 

Hid-Hudson • , 11-180 

Snyder 11-193 

McAllen 11-201 

Facilities Dysart 11-21 

Region VIII 11-38 

Region XI 11-53 

Collier County II- 77 

Minidoka County II- 89 

Upper Valley 11-103 

Princeville 11-111 

Dodge City 11-121 

Dorchester County. • • , 11-130 

Ovatonna 11-142 

Hancock-Harrison 11-149 

Glendi\e 11-160 

Hatch Valley 11-171 

Mid-Hudson 11-182 

Snyder 11-194 

McAllen 11-202 
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